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The Best Muscular Movement System of Penmanship i 
| STEADMANS’ GRADED 
; 
| LESSONS IN WRITING 
: 
3 By A. H. STEADMAN, Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools, and ¢ 
CARRIE D. STEADMAN, Formerly Assistant Supervisor of Writing 
8 PADS—ONE FOR EACH YEAR--EACH CONTAINING 40 SHEETS, 80 PAGES, OR 3 1-3 TIMES ; 
AS MUCH AS THE ORDINARY COPY BOOK. PRICE, EACH, 15 CENTS i 
CHART, FIVE SHEETS - - - - - = = = = $1.50 ‘ 
Steadmans’ Graded Lessons in Writing one-third times as much as a copy book. Each 
force the child to assume and maintain a truly page presents a central idea, around which the | 
healthful hygienic position. They train him lesson is constructed, The drills constitute ‘ 
to use the large muscles of the upper arm a series of graded, specialized, physical culture 
anu shoulder as the motive power in writing; to exercises, These exercises are so devised and 
sit erect with his back straight and his chest arranged that the pupils are led, by easy 
thrown out; and to form the habit of deep gradations, trom the simplest forms and letters 
breathing so much to be desired and so neces- to the more complex. Eachdrill is based upon 4 
sary to health. As the ability to write auto. the movement required to form the letter or ; 
matically is acquired, a correct sitting habit letters under consideration during that par ‘ 
is inculcated ; stooping over the desk, cramping ticular writing lesson H 
F the lung space, bringing the eyes so close to The work is simplicity itself: It teaches ai 
/ the paper they are permanently injured an easy, graceful style of freehand writing with 
become impossibl lhe child is no longer sub full play for the writer's individuality it 
jected to th ful tendencies of former days requires no extra exercise books, no blank 
(his syste eaches the child to write pads, and no additional pape Any teacher 
a good characterist hand that will remain san teach it with eas: ithout further assist- 
wit! m through iu he course is presented ance, and any child will find no difficulty 
in eight p Hach pad is a complete cycle, in performing it successfully, and in aecyuiring 
com 1 W or al itire year, and 1 handwriting that ryible, rapid, and auto- 
containing torty sheets, eighty pages, three and i tie { 
—~ ’ , ~~ ee v ’ 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE VERMONT ELECTION. 


Vermont enjoys the double privi- 
lege of leading off in the fall elec- 
tions, and, rightly or wrongly. the 
size of the Republican plurality in 
that state is interpreted as an indi- 
cation of the general result in No- 
vember. This view, of course, dis- 
regards the influence of purely local 
causes, but it is widely accepted not- 
withstanding. This year the Re- 
publican plurality is only about 18,- 
000. Two years ago it was nearly 
30,000 on the gubernatorial vote, and 
about 28,000 at the election in 
November. In 1890, when the Re- 
publican plurality in Vermont 
dropped to 14,000, the Democrats 
swept the country in November, and 
captured the House by a large ma- 
jority. Four years ago, however, 
the Republican plurality in Vermont 
was less than 16,000, yet in that 
year the Republicans elected a ma- 
jority of fifty-five members of the 
national House of Representatives. 
THE HAGUE FISHERIES DE- 

CISION. 

The decision of the International 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
upon the Newfoundland fisheries 
case is a divided verdict, with the 
balance in favor of Great Britain. 
Seven questions were submitted, and 
upon two of them the decision is in 
favor of Great Britain, and upon 
five in favor of the United States. 
The two questions, however, upon 
which the tribunal favors’ the 
British contention, outweigh in im- 
portanee the other five. These ques- 
tions are, first, whether Great Britain 
bas the right to make fishing regu- 


lations without the consent of the 
United States, and, second, whether 
the three marine miles of the 


coasts, bays, creeks or harbors re- 
ferred to in the treaty of 1818 shall 


be measured from any part of the 
shore. or from an imaginary line 
connecting the headlands. The 
court holds, as to the first § point, 
that Great Britain has the right to 
make fishing regulations without 
consulting the United States, but 


that they must not be in violation of 
the treaty of 1818, nor give the local 
fishermen an advantage over Ameri- 


cans. This principle applies not 
only to future legislation, but re- 
quires that existing statutes and 


regulations must be submitted to an 

expert commisssion to determine 

whether they are reasonable. 

THE RIGHT TO FISH ABRIDGED 
The decision of the court upon the 

other point very materially limits the 


rights of American fishermen. They 
have always claimed the right to 
fish anywhere outside the  three- 


mile limit, following the shore line. 
Under this view, they could fish in 
the middle of any Canadian or New- 
foundiand bay or estuary having a 


radius of more than three miles. 
But, under the British contention, 
which The Hague court sustains, 
instead of the actual shore line, an 
imaginary line running from head- 
land to headland must be the basis 
for measuring the three-miles dis- 
tance. The British colonial office is 
reported to be somewhat surprised 
by the favorable decision upon this 
point, and well it may be; for, to 
the untutered mind the actual shore 


line seems a more natural line for de- 
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three-mile limit than 
headland-to-headland 


termining the 
an imaginary 


line. 
AMERICAN CONTENTIONS SUS- 
TAINED. 
The five points upon which the 


American contentions were sustained 
are briefly these: That American 
fishermen cannot be required to re- 
port to the Canadian custom houses; 


that they are not subject to light- 
house, harbor, or other dues; that 
United States fishing vessels may 
employ Newfoundlanders; that such 


vessels, upon entering treaty coasts 
are entitled to the right to purchase 
supplies and to other commercial 
privileges; and that they may fish in 
the bays on the treaty coasts except 
in Labrador. 

END OF THE CLOAKMAKERS’ 

STRIKE. 

The cloakmakers’ strike in New 
York, one of the most obstinate of 
recent labor struggles, has ended in 
an agreement, under which the 
strikers secure nearly, but not quite, 


all for which they have been con- 
tending. The strike lasted nine 
weeks. and 70,000 garment-workers 


were directly involved. The loss to 
the employers is computed in mil 
lions, and the loss of wages also, but 
no one can measure the misery ex- 
perienced by such Classes of workers, 
who are always on the verge of 
want, even when things most 
prosperous with them. Thousands 
of them had been evicted from their 
wretched homes on the East Side, 
and thousands more were schedulea 
for the same fate. One of the most 
beneficent features of the agree- 
ment is that it abolishes sweat 
shops and contract work at home. 
This agreement removes conditions 
which have iong been a_ public 
menace. 


HOW A 


are 


“SANE FOURTH” 
WORKED. 
Statistics of 
juries, which the Journal of 
American Medical Association has 
been at the pains to collect, show the 
beneficent results of the movement 
for a more sane celebration of the 
Fourti. The total number of per- 
sons injured this year in Fourth-of- 
July celebrations was 2,923, of 
whom 131 died—most of them from 
tetanus or lockjaw. This seems 
sufficientiy appalling; but the sacri- 
fice was smaller this year than in 
any of the seven previous years for 


Fourth-of-July in- 
the 


which the statistics are accessible. 
In 1903, for example, when the 
American Medical Association be- 
gan to collect the figures, there were 


4.449 persons injured, of whom 461 
lost their lives. It is noticeable also 
that the states and communities in 
wuich most was done to promote a 
sane Fourth are those in which the 
falling-off in the total of accidents 
was largest Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, which this year for the firs 
time regulated the use of explosives 
by state law, had only one-seventh 


aS many injuries as the year before, 
and there was a marked 
ment in Missouri, New 
New York. 

A HARMONIOUS 


The Pan-American conference, 
which recently adjourned after a six- 
or seven-weeks’ Buenos 
Ayres, was characterized by a_ re- 
markable unanimity of sentiment 
which would redible 


lmproye- 
Jerse \ g and 


CONFERENCE. 


session at 


have seemed ink 
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only a few years ago in any con- 
vocation of the representatives of 
the American republics. Four con- 
ventions and twenty resolutions 
dealing with the mutual relations of 
the republics were adopted,—all of 
them by a unanimous vote, and al] 
of them without the presentation of 
a minority committee report. One 
of the conventions proposes arbitra- 
tion as a mode of settling all pe- 
cuniary claims among the republies 
which cannot be dealt with by 
ordinary diplomacy. 

THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC. 

It is reassuring to be able to record 
an abatement in the violence of the 
cholera epidemic in Russia, although 


the latest official figures show more 
than 12,000 new cases, and more than 
6.000 deaths in a single week. Es- 
pecially at St. Petersburg the im- 


provement is marked. Neither in 
Italy, Austria, nor Germany has the 
disease as yet made much headway. 
In Russia, the presence of the bu- 
bonic plague at Odessa _ furnishes 
new for uneasiness, and ex- 
traordinary measures are being 


taken to anticipate its extension by a 


cause 


determined war upon rats, the chief 
agents in the spread of the con- 
tagion. 
— SQ 
SHE WASN’T. 
Mrs. Knicker—“‘Are you familiar 


with the Norwegian sagas?’ 


Mrs. Newrich—‘Not the least bit: 
I always make the servants know 
their place.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

A PHANTASMAGORIA. 
I thought I saw a gunny sack 


A-walking down the street. 

I Jjooked again, and, lawsey me! 
That gunny sack had feet! 

Says I to ma, “What can that be?” 
Says she: “Why, Hiram Brown, 

That's our summer boarder, 
In her one-piece jinen gown!” 

—Judge 


just 


PHILANTHROPIC CAUSES. 
Mrs. Backbay—‘Why 
leaving us, Bridget?’ 


are you 


Boston Cook—“I want to give 
Some wan else a chance the joys 
of living with yez.”—Harper’s 
Bazar 

(cia 
MEAN THING. 

“John Henry, do you mean to tell 
me that I talk twice as much as vou 
do?” 

“Yes, dear, but I don’t blame vou 
It’s your undoubted right You have 
a double chin.”—Chicago Tribune 

ONE ON DAD. 

Little Johnny—“Dad, there’s a ge 
at our school we call ‘Postscript.’ 

Dad—‘‘ ‘Postscript’ Why do you 
eall her * Postscript’? ’ ; 

Little Johnny—‘ ’Cause her na 


is Adel ne Moore.” - Tit-Bits 





ONE ON STEIGHLATE 
Husband—“That 
makes me tired! I 
you ever get home with 


hobble skirt 


don’t see how 


Wife—“Even at that I make a 
better showing at getting home in 
this hobble skirt than you do at 2 
a. m. with your free-legged 


trousers!” 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TWELFTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Great American Educators 
With Chapters on 


American Education 
By A. E. WINSHIP 


Every boy and girl should be familiar with 
the lives of men and women who have done 
so much to improve the schools of this 
country and have made a thorough education 
possible. 

This book contains stories of Horace 
Mann, Mary Lyon, Henry Barnard, and 
others with portraits. 

Also contains sketches of founders and 
benefactors of American colleges. 

Brief historical sketches of American 
Education from 1900 back to 1619. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











School Superintendents 











MATES and BULLETIN 108. 







THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN, 



















Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without 
Art and Education is trutality.—Ruskin. 

Not that art or education or art education is being neg- 
lected these busy days, but sometimes you forget how much 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY-COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAIIFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 

They are tools of highest efficiency, not only from the 
standpoint of artistic and educational effect, but from that 
of economy as well. 

The economical feature is of great importance. The 
fineness of the particles that are forced together under enor- 
mous hydraulic pressure causes the crayon to be compact 
and durable. Therefore the Dixon Crayons break less fre- 
quently and ome Dixon Crayon will color a far greater 
area than would be possible with any other crayon. 

Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our sample assort- 


“The joy which comes ments, 20 colors to choose from, and it will be sent without charge to 
from a thing of beauty all teachers. 


makes it, and that one may be aitticehita in senool.» JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, Ny 
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The Gulick 
Hygiene Series 


This series of books is enthusiastically indorsed 
by Superintendent Ella Flagg Young of Chicago, who 
says: ‘*The books are intended to instruct pupils in 
the simpler laws of health, and are not cluttered up 
with anatomical details.” 


THE GULICK TIDAL WAVE 


The Gulick Hygiene Books have been introduced 
into such cities as New York, Boston, Denver, Seattle, 
and Omaha, one of the latest notable adoptions occur- 
ring last week when the books were entered for exclusive 
use in the schools of Chicago; into 29 of the largest 33 
cities of Massachusetts; into hundreds of the largest 
cities of the Middle West; and into thousands of les- 
ser places from Maine to California. 

The Gulick Hygiene Series have been unqualifiedly 
indorsed by state boards of health, medical associa- 
tions, anti-tuberculosis societies, and the various 
other organizations which are laboring to improve the 
health and habits of the young. Every book in the 
series is in perfect accord with the good health move- 
ment that is sweeping the country, and is therefore the 
most desirable text published for elementary schools. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
29 Beacon Street, - Boston 














THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WNODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


. 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc. as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 
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“Its importance demands that hygiene be taught to our future 
titizens practically and in such a way that it shall take its proper 
place in the public mind as a most fundamental and indispensable 
part of the common knowledge as to how to live.’"—George V. N. 


Dearborn, 11. D. 





A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY 


Bulletin No. 25 


“I think PRIMER OF SANITATION one of the 
best things that has ever been printed. and I shall 
consider it my duty to recommend it to our school 
board and in every other place that I possibly can. 
It is everybody’s book.’’—W. H. Lane, M, D., Su- 
perintendent South Dakota State Board of Health 


“I consider PRIMER OF SANITATION a most 
excellent production and one that is badly needed 
inevery school. The present textbooks on hygiene 
are most deficient. This book is written in such an 
unusual style, the subjects are approached in such 
anatural and absorbing way that it cannot help 
but hold the attention of the child as well as the 
adult.’’—Charlotte A. [liller, Secretary Educational 
Department, Tuberculosis League of Pittsburg, Fa. 





A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 











NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


By RALPH S. TARR, B. S., F. G. 8. A. 
Professor of Physical Geography at Cornell University 
AND 
FRANK M. McMURRY 
Professor of Elementary Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


First Book - - $0.65 Second Book - $1.10 
Part I - - 40 | rest I « - .65 
Part Ii - - 50 | Part II - - .65 


The old series of Geographies by these authors 
was a radical departure from the old style of 
school geographies. The new series, while re- 
taining all the excellent and original features of 
the old books, marks a distinct advance in ge- 
ography teaching. In skort, the new books are 
based on the unique and throughly tested Tarr 
and McMurry plan, but they have been rewrit- 
ten, brought down to date, enriched with a great 
quantity of new material, and supplied with new 
maps and many new illustrations, thus forming, 
practically, a new series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
Joun Dewey: A child should have a positive 
consciousness of what he is about, and be able to 


criticise his respective acts from the standpoint of 
their reference to the work which he has to do. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. E. Tritton, Bangor, Me.: In 
cities and towns where the popular demand is 
_“home teachers for home schools,” and that idea 
prevails, you cannot expect to have first-class 
schools. Any system of schools suffering from 
paternalism will undergo a process of slow decay. 


Heten C. Putnam, Providence, R. I.: Some 
janitors have engineers’ licenses. No schools re- 
quire janitors to have training in principles and 
methods of sanitary care of school premises, al- 
though their salaries are often larger than 
teachers’. School laws should secure trained care- 
takers. 


L. Mvurpacu, Detroit: It will be far better to 
articulate the new studies, such as agriculture and 
the manual arts, in some way with the high school 
curriculum than to further encourage the estab- 
lishment of special schools for these subjects. 
The training in such schools is likely te impress 
their graduates with a feeling of having finished 
rather than having only begun to learn. 


Proressor W, J. V. Osternaut, Harvard Uni- 
versity: The introduction of material from agri- 
culture and household arts will put an end to a 
most unfortunate kind of instruction now preya- 
lent, namely, instruction by teachers who have 
only a book knowledge of the subject. | Further, 
it will enable the pupil to make immediate applica- 
tion of his knowledge, and so make it a vital part 
of his mental equipment. Best of all, it will lead 
‘him to inquire and experiment for himself. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. H. Drake, Elkhart, Ind.: 
The advantages of departmental preparation: (1) 
Better qualified teachers and better teaching; (2) 
greater versatility to pupils; (3) better prepara- 
tion for the still more divided influence and more 
extended changing of classrooms and teachers in 
the high school; (4) pupils made freer, more re- 
sponsible, more self-controlled and self-directed ; 
(5) good qualities of an ambitious teacher aug- 
mented ; (6) efficiency of a weak teacher increased 
‘by the standard set by her colleagues; (7) greater 
thoroughness of the work; (8) community of in- 
‘terests and purposes developed. 


THE SEVEN GREAT FOUNDATIONS. 
BY LEONARD P, AYRES, A. M.» PH. D.» 


Of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Il.—THE JOHN F. SLATER FUND FOR THE EDU- 
CATION OF: FREEDMEN. 


In 1882, fifteen years after the establishment of 
the Peabody Fund, John F. Slater of Norwich, 
Conn., set aside the sum of $1,000,000 as a per- 
petual trust fund to be used for the education of 
the former slaves. The full name of the new 
philanthropy was the John F, Slater Fund for the 
Education of Freedmen. 

John Fox Slater was a quiet, thoughtful busi- 
ness man whose chief occupation through life was 
the manufacturing of cotton and woolen goods in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. So successful 
was he in his business ventures that he amassec 
what was considered in those days a great fortune. 
Toward the end of his life he turned over to a 
body of ten trustees the sum of $1,000,000, the in- 
come of which was to be expended in the promo- 
tion of normal and industrial education among the 
freedmen and their posterity. 

The first body of trustees were men of the high- 
est standing in the community. Ex-President 
Hayes was the first president of the corporation, 
and among the trustees were Phillips Brooks, 
Daniel C. Gilman, Morris K. Jesup, and Chief Jus- 
tice Waite. 

In establishing his fund Mr. Slater openly ac- 
knowledged the impulse which he had received 
ffom the founder of the first of these great educa- 
tional funds by stating in his first letter to his trus- 
tees that he was actuated by the realization of “the 
eminent wisdom and success that has marked. the 
conduct of the Peabody Education Fund in a field 
of operation not remote from that contemplated 
by this trust.” 

Since its establishment the fund has yielded 
about $60,000 a year, and the financial manage- 
ment of it has been so good that, notwithstanding 
the fact that securities have several times during 
the period suffered severe depreciation, the in- 
come is now quite as much as it was originally. 
For many years the treasurer was Morris K. 
Jesup of New York, and to him in large measure 
has been due the admirable financial management 
of the fund. 

At the present time there are nine trustees, 
under the presidency of William A. Slater, the son 
of the founder. The secretary and treasurer is 
Dr. James H. Dillard of New Orleans. Two field 
agents are employed. 

During the year 1908-’09 the appropriations for 
donations and expenses amounted to $75,000. 
Sums of money were granted to educational insti- 
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ern states. These appropriations \ranged in size 
from $100 to $10,000, and thirty-six institutions 
secured their benefits. In fifteen of these schools 
the appropriations were employed to pay the sala- 
ries_of teachers. in the industrial branches, in an 
equal number the money was used to defray the 
expenses of teachers. other than those of purely 
industrial subjects, and in the remaining six cases 
the money was used for paying the salary of the 
principal or director. In a very few cases some 
part of the donation was employed in paying for 
supplies or devoted to meet general running ex- 
penses. In general, it may be said that the in- 
come of the fund is employed in paying the sala- 
ries of teachers in schools which train colored 
young people in industrial pursuits. 

One gift made in the year 1908 is particularly 
noteworthy because it is almost, if not quite, 
unique. This is in the nature of a subsidy of a 
public school system of a large city. In that year 
the trustees voted to grant the public school com- 
missioners of the city of Charleston, S. C., the sum 
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tutrons for the colored race situated in the South- 
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of $1,000 annually, for the period of three years, 
for the maintenance! of an industrial school for 
negroes as part of the public free school system. 
This was done on the condition that the school 
after that time should be supported by ‘the city, 

The meetings of the trustees of the fund are 
held in New York City. In the twenty-eight 
years of its existence something more than forty 
meetings have been held. 

It is well worthy of note that the founder of the 
second of the great educational funds provided for 
its future administration in a magnanimous and 
far-sighted spirit similar to that which actuated 
his predecessor, George Peabody. In his first let- 
ter to the trustees, the founder provided that the 
trust was to be administered “in no partisan, sec- 
tional, or sectarian spirit,” and further that he was 
purposely leaving to the corporation “the largest 
liberty of making such changes in the methods of 
applying the income of the fund as shall seem from 
time to time best adapted to accomplish the gen- 
eral object herein defined.” 
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SAVING LIVES AND MILLIONS—FOUR R’S. 


BY PRINCIPAL W! E. WATT, 
Graham School, Chicago. 


Resistance is a more valuable R than all the 
popularly-prized three R’s put together. Re- 
sistance is what keeps you this side of the grave 
when that matter of life and death comes up be- 
fore you. If your resistance is good you will not 
succumb to any of the diseases which common 
humanity most dreads. Resistance is cultivable. 

Every one knows that it is easy to get “run 
down” by violating the laws of health. Sit up too 
late, worry, use strong drink, indulge to excess in 
anything almost, take insufficient food or improper 
sustenance, sit indoors without exercise,—and the 
world knows what will result. The arm that is 
unused becomes weakened, the muscle which is 
not exercised dwindles, and the blood which does 
not get a chance to surge with emotion and enthu- 
siasm gets thin and white. 

We ought to make the prime consideration in 
education physical resistance. We ought to take 
measures to make our children strong and vigor- 
ous first, and intellectual, if practicable, after- 
wards. But there are schools where over a thou- 
sand children are assembled by law every day with 
not one ounce of good blood in the thousand chil- 
dren! What are we doing for them to make them 
strong enough to resist disease? Keeping them 
in warm air, giving a little exercise in a warm 
room, and negotiating for the purchase of play 
space some miles: away for other children. They 
are weak, and we are letting them stay weak. It 
is easier to handle them when they are intoxicated 
with fatigue. Most of them then will acquiesce 
in almost any situation. They readily learn not 


to rebel, and will say yes to any proposition from 
almost any source rather than stir up trouble. 
Is that the way to rear men? 


Do we want our 


city to be full of such women? Is it strange that 
grafters should flourish among people who have 
been trained to let things slide because they have 
not enough stamina to take care of their own 
business, let alone the public’s? Can a man speak 
the truth when he has in his veins not blood, but 
dirty warm water with a reddish stain? 

Is a hothouse plant worth much as protection 
in a tempest? What difference is there between 
a hothouse plant physically and a boy of the Chi- 
cago schools in winter? He is made tender by his 
treatment. He is made nervous by it aiso. It 
makes him peevish. It makes him a coward. It 
gives him an inclination to seek solace in suction 
at the end of a cigarette. Nicotine is good 
enough for him unless there is wonderfully 
superior stuff in him to resist its seduction. 

The schools must organize themselves over 
again sometime, so as to conserve resistance. Let 
us think what that will do. 

Teachers, instead of teaching classes subjects 
which are difficult in themselves and foreign to 
the desires of thin-blooded pupils, will be called to 
do far less teaching in the primary grades. But 
when they do teach a child they will find him 
strangely desirous of acquisition. That will lessen 
the work to one-tenth its present proportions. 
The strange thing about resistance is that it not 
only saves life from disease, but gives the mind a 
tendency to shun ignorance as well. It makes the 
resistant one wish to learn and capable of it. He 
gets the psychologic pressure for learning when 
he gets resistance. 

If one could but pass through our schools and 
rub a magic substance on every third child which 
would double or triple his capacity for learning the 
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things Of his grade, how the teachers would marvel 
at it! What a clamor there would be for visits 
in the interest of patticular cases! What high 
prices would:be offered for an ounce of it. for 
private application at home! How some of us 
would secretly seek the magician for a little dab 
of it for personal use! 

And yet, it is at hand. A less expensive build- 
ing, less requirements of teachers and pupils in 
primary grades, less rubbing for intellectual 
acumen before its time, less driving in. of long 
words which, like wire nails, double up when not 
wanted in there, and less psychology in the first 
ten years of the child’s life,—and there you are! 

The public school is the republic’s salvation. It 
is the one great thing that makes a republic and 
keeps it. - But too much public school, too much 
elevating of the standards, too much _ pride in 
intellectual ‘progress, too much grasping for re- 
sults with children under ten,—and down goes 
your republic, rotten at the heart, ‘sapped of 
vitality, crumbling in its own lack of coherence, — 
all its resistance gone. 

If a farmer finds 10 per cent. of his hogs are 
accommodating enough to save him the trouble 
of killing them by dying of their own accord, he 
seeks a remedy. Yet I know where there is a 
good hog raiser who has lost half his family by 
typhoid fever, and he has not yet cleafied house 
in his back yard, where the typhoid originates. In 
fact, he is almost too weak to undertake anything 
radical. He can raise hogs and let his family die 
off. Still, I am confident that if. he should find 
such a fatality among. his pigs as among his 
progeny, he would, have life enough in him to 
change the pen or the feed. 

Hidebound calves are treated for it, Buck- 
wheat meal is kept away from swine; it makes 
their ears sore. Bots on a steer are looked after; 
they spoil the hide. But quiet confinement. in 
rather bad air and with mental tasks imposed are 
worse for a child, when persisted in for a long pe- 
riod of time, than all these diseases in animals; 
for the brutes may kick up in the pasture or lie 
down when nature demands exercise or rest. . 

Perhaps I am wrong in asking for a different 
school for little children. If so, it. will not take 
long to make an experiment, I know where there 
are a lot of parents who will offer children for it. 
I have been in the schoolroom all my life, and I 
may be purblind to some of the patent things of 
education. If so, you can get this all refuted by a 
simple experiment which will cost nothing. . 

But suppose I am entirely right. Suppose I‘am 
half right. Suppose-I am only one-tenth right. 
Is it not well worth while looking into this? Ifa 
saving primary school such as I propose, a school 
of the type which I claim will save lives and mil- 
lions of money, is the school our little children 
ought to have, why not try it and find out how 
good it is? Why not experiment with it and see 
if it is not the school that one-tenth of our little 
children should have? It is worth while to save 
the money which one-tenth of my plan would con- 
serve. It is a noble thing to save the lives that 
one-tenth of my plan would save. 
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I have proved’a large part of my contention al- 
ready, and the full proof may be had by any board 
of education which is willing to take a new idea 
and follow it intelligently. 

Originality is needed in education. The super- 
intendents of schools in this country are looking 
at each other and comparing records so as ‘to get 
things pretty much of a sameness all over the land. 
There is no packing house that would be super- 
vised in like mapner twenty-four hours. There 
would be a meeting of a board of directors and 
swift action towards getting somebody right close 
to the facts. If'there is a foundry where the bad 
castings are buried in the yard to avoid exposure, 
it is a pretty obscure one. We now havé a travel- 
ing electric crane which picks up by magnetic force 
scraps of metal buried a foot deep. 

If money is being thrown away following prece- 
dent and lives are being sacrificed’ wliere they 
ought to be saved, if all the worry of school life 
for little children is unnecessary, if happiness may 
be had at the same price as misery, or even for 
less, then let us face the truth and work for what 
is in line with it. 

Growth; not acquisition; power, not parroting 
facts; love, not politeness, should be obtained 
when we educate our little children. 





COMPULSORY EVENING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


BY CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY, 
Sage Foundation Expert. 


“The state attendance law provides that boys 
who leave school without completing the elemen- 
tary course of study must attend evening school 
until an equivalent course has been covered: It 
further provides that employers are liable to pros- 
ecution and fine if after due notice they continue 
to employ boys who are not complying with this 
law.. The increase in attendance of evening school 
pupils this winter amounting to  thirty-four-» per 
cent. is due in a large measure to:the enforcement 
of this law.’ This statement appears in the 1907- 
’08 annual reportiof the superintendent of educa- 
tion for the city of Buffalo. 

The Massachusetts law which exercises the 
most potent effect upon evening school attend- 
ance reads as follows (Revised Laws of 1902, 
Chapter 106, Section 35): “While a public evening 
school is maintained in the city or town in which 
any minor, who is over fourteen years of age and 
who does not have a certificate signed by the su- 
perintendent -of schools, or by the school commit- 
tee, or by some person acting under authority 
thereof, certifying to the minor’s ability to read at 
sight and write legibly simple sentences in the 
English language, resides, no person shall employ 
him, and no parent, guardian, or custodian shall 
permit him to be employed unless he.is a regular 
attendant at such evening school or at. a day 
school.” . 

Immigrants in Massachusetts are most affected 
by the provisions of this law and in the mill towns 
where they are found in large numbers school su- 
perintendents make systematic efforts to get them 
into the evening classes. In Lowell it is cus- 
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tomary for a representative of the school depart- 
ment to visit each mill and give certificates, ex- 
empting from attendance, to all foreigners who 
can read and write English. The plan is a con- 
venience to the employees because it saves them 
the trouble of going to the city hall after certifi- 
cates. It pleases the employers because it facili- 
tates the discharge of their responsibilities arising 
from the employment of illiterate minors and it is 
worth the trouble to the school department be- 
cause through these means pupils who cannot 
read and write English are discovered and they 
help to swell the enrollment in the evening classes. 

The commanding position which Massachusetts 
occupies in respect to the proportion of its urban 
population who attend evening school is shown in 
the following table, and there can be no doubt but 
that its illiterate minors’ law is a factor in pro- 
ducing such a satisfactory showing. 


ATTENDANCE AT PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS 
IN CITIES OF 8,000 AND OVER. 


Pop. in Citiesof Average 
8, and Over, Nightly Attend- Per 


State. Census of 1900. ance 1908-9. Cent. 
Massachusetts ........ 2,162,830 27,830 1.28 
GE, MEE). dela ne sice 6 oe 5,028,178 54,991 1.09 
UW BONOOT cccccvecece 1,197,783 11,699 97 
Oonnecticut ..........- 518,266 3,500 67 
Illinois ...... bintvind tial 2,300,602 11,480 AQ 


That the application of legal pressure to require 
young people to continue at school for a longer 
period than they otherwise would is more and 
more occupying the minds of superintendents is 
evident from their reports. The advocacy of an 
extension of the compulsory requirements by the 
Cincinnati superintendent has already been men- 
tioned. In his 1908 report Dr. Poland of Newark 
devotes twelve pages to a discussion of compul- 
sory education legislation in the course of which 
he summarizes the most important statutory pro- 
visions enacted by twenty-nine of the more pro- 
gressive states. In framing compulsory legisla- 
tion he believes that it is unwise to ignore “the 
possibilities offered by evening schools” and as 
topics for discussion in this connection he sug- 
gests several requirements which might be incor- 
porated in a law of this character. The most sig- 
nificant of these for our purpose is the following: 
“A provision that will enable children who must 
go to work to support the family, at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen years, to attend evening 
schools and thereby fulfill the requirements of the 
law. This will compel districts to provide suitable 
evening schools, a want not less imperative than 
that of providing suitable day high schools or day 
manual training schools.” 
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NOTABLE RECORD. 


Crawfordsville (Ind.) high school graduated this 
year sixty-seven, which was only four less than the 
graduates from the elementary grades. This is 
quite the regular thing. .And of the sixty-seven 
graduates, thirty-seven were boys. This is fifty- 
five per cent. boys. What school has a better rec- 





ord in either regard? 
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SIMMONS COLLEGR, 


BY MAY AYRES, 


Simmons Female College is new, new, new! It 
is the latest darling of pedagogical investigators, 
the most recent experiment of social betterment 
workers. It is only seven years old, but it has 700 
students. Where located? Where does every 
new theory take root? In Boston, of course, Bos- 
ton, the hot-bed of religious, educational, and so- 
cial reform. 


Seven years ago the college first opened its 
doors to those young women who wished instruc- 
tion “in such branches of art, science, and industry 
as should best enable them to earn an _ inde- 
pendent livelihood.” Eminent educators stood 
aghast. ‘You would make it a mere ‘business 
college they cried, and proceeded to frown 
down the project forthwith. But Simmons would 
not be downed. Girls flocked to the school by 
hundreds, and the faculty, being stung to the 
quick by the hints of a “business college’’ char- 
acter, determined to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship to a height where even the Boston critic 
would be unable to assail it. 

With this end in view, they proceeded to 
lengthen the list of studies, stiffen the examina- 
tions, increase the entrance requirements, and add 
more hours to every student’s schedule, until at 
last it was found that Simmons had become the 
stiffest girls’ college in the country. Then the 
faculty sat back in their easy chairs and smiled. 
“Ah, ha!” quoth they, winking joyously and with 
great content, as they watched the slaving of the 
students, “Ah, ha! Are we a ‘business college’ 
now? Not much!” 


Eminent educators began to send their daugh- 
ters to Simmons, and when fond papa found that 
his intellectual prodigy was conditioned in two 
subjects and barely slipped through on the rest, it 
dawned upon him that here, after all, was a college 
that was worth while. So he hired special tutors 
for Helena Minerva, and when she finally got her 
degree, papa took good care to let his intellectual 
and learned colleagues know that it was not the 
common college degree of commerce; and before 
long the great minds of Boston were willing to 
concede to Simmons a place among the really 
great colleges of New England. 


pare 
! 


Simmons is quite unlike other colleges. It has 
no traditions to hamper it; it has no ancient his- 
tory: It indulges in no fads and frills; it has no 
picturesque customs.: Its faculty has copied the 
best ideas of the most thorough schools, cast aside 
their poor ones, added a few brand new schemes 
of their own, and finally produced a marvel of 
complex ingenuity and strenuous requirement—a 
college which not only gives an efficient technical 
training, but at the same time manages to include 
in the course of study a cultural curriculum of his- 
tory, economics, philosophy, philanthropy, psy- 
chology, modern languages, and sociology. The 
chief student activity is study. The principal 
component parts of the institution are the faculty 
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and the students, and their chief occupations are 
teaching and learning. 

The hour plans provide from twenty class hours 

a week in the freshman year to twenty-six or 
thirty-three for the seniors, which is from a third 
more to twice as much as that called for by the 
ordinary college course, Is it amy wonder that 
Simmons girls have little time for college sports, 
private theatricals, class stunts, and spectacular ec: 
centricities? The ranks grow thinner year by 
year, and those students who remain have a cér- 
tain charming feeling of superiority which is 
somewhat sadly tempered by the knowledge that 
their own exalted position among the juniors and 
seniors is not of the most secure. 

There are no snap courses in Simmons. It 
isn’t intended that there should be. German and 
French, for instance, in the secretarial course, are 
horrible and awful things, courses to be spoken of 
with bated breath, courses which make cold thrills 
play up and down one’s spinal column. For these 
courses are what are called “commercial Ger- 
man” or “commercial French,” and for one entire 
year the student writes letters concerning bills of 
lading, sight drafts, and postal money orders, in 
modern idiomatic language, with all the little 
phrases which an irate business man employed 
towards a delinquent subordinate. And then, 
once a week, the student has a private conference 
with her teacher, in which she learns what an alto- 
gether unidiomatic and unsatisfactory private sec- 
retarv she would make if she went to France or 
Germany. 

The other courses have their troubles, too. 
The college is divided into five sections,—the 
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schools of household economics, secretariaD 
studies, library studies, science, and the school for 
social workers. What a power of learning is rep- 
resented here! Simmons students would. realize 
their dignity if they had time, but Simmons. stu- 
dents never do have time. 

The day goes on, study, rush, and work from 
early morning until late at night. Freshmen 
leave after their last class, sophomores stay untif. 
4.20, but juniors and seniors never leave the build- 
ing until 5 o’clock, and they won't go then unless 
some person in authority drives them out. It is 
popularly believed that the college “grads”—the 
girls who have gone through other colleges and 
come to us for a final polish—it is popularly be- 
lieved, I say, that the college graduates never go- 
home at all, but sit up all night in the students” 
room cramming, cramming, until they drop asleep 
from sheer exhaustion. 

No, these students don’t care much for the soft 
and sentimental, Their Alma Mater doesn’t sport 
Greek garments and the laurel wreath. Simmons. 
is the latest thing in colleges, the newest, up-to- 
datest fhought. Its graduates are _ business 
women who know how to work; and if you want 
to see the biggest thing in the hustling line that’s. 
ever been done by college girls, just you keep- 
your eye on Simmons. 

One word in closing. Since the college first 
opened its doors, the demand for’ Simmons. 
graduates to fill lucrative and important positions. 
has uniformly been greater than the available sup- 


ply. 
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ARTICULATION OF HIGH 


vr 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


[Gleaned from Report of High School Teachers’ Association of New York City.] 


STATEMENT Ov ASSOCIATION. 

High schools are seriously handicapped by the 
present college entrance requirements, 

Either (1) college entrance should be _ based 
upon the simple fact of graduation from a four- 
year course in a first-class high school, 

Or (2) a reduction in the number of “required” 
subjects; the recognition of all standard subjects 
as electives. 

The requirement of two foreign languages is 
particularly objectionable. 

The committee consisted of Clarence D. Kings- 
ley, chairman; William McAndrew, principal of 
the Washington Irving high school; Ellen R. 
Rushmore of the Manual Training high school; 
James Sullivan, principal of the Boys’ high school ; 
James F. Wilson of the Stuyvesant high school. 

The University of Chicago, Dr. Harry Pratt 
Judson, president, is virtually doing all this. , 

The Northwestern University, Dr. Abram W. 
Harris, president, has entered upon a course that 
will lead to this. 

The University of Illinois, Dr. Edmund J. 
James, president, is in general sympathy with 
these suggestions, 


Purdue University, Indiana, Winthrop E. Stone,. 


‘president, is in entire sympathy with this position. 


Stanford University, Dr. David Starr Jordan,. 
president, has always carried out the spirit of 
the proposition. — 

Clark University, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president,. 
says the present college scheme of dominating the- 
high schools is an anachronism. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst,. 
Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, president, is in full ac- 
cord with the plan. 

University of Minnesota, Dr. Cyrus Northrop,,. 
president, is already in line with all this. 

University of Nebraska, Dr. Samuel Avery, 


chancellor, cannot imagine any. doubt about the 


wisdom of the plan. 
University of Buffalo, Charles P. Norton, chan- 
cellor, is in hearty accord with the proposition. 
Rochester, N. Y., University, Dr. Rush Rheés, 
president, is half and half. 


Ohio University, Athens, Dr. Alston Ellis,. 


president, accepts the plan and practices it. 


Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, Dr. George 
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Edward Reed, president, does not do these things, 
but is likely to go the full length. 

- Swarthmore College, Dr. Joseph Swain, presi- 
dent, is almost there. 

Middlebury, Vermont, College, Dr. John M. 
‘Thomas, president, is inclined to fall in line to the 
limit. 

University of Washington, Edward O. Sisson, 
professor of education, is doing it all now. 

Trinity. College, Connecticut, Dr. Flavel S. Lu- 
ther, president, inclines toward the plan. 

Goucher. College, Baltimore, Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble, president, will do some but not nearly all 
that is suggested. 

Johns; Hopkins University, Baltimore, Edward 
H. Griffin, dean of the faculty, does not see how it 
could meet the plan suggested. 

Tufts College, Massachusetts, looks upon its 
adoption as improbable. 

Williams College, Dr. Harry A. Garfield, presi- 
dent, would have more foreign language rather 
than less. 

EX-PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, HARVARD. 

I have read the statement regarding the articu- 
lation of high school and college which,you were 
good enough to send me under date of June 4. 
It discusses a very large question in public sec- 
ondary education, and I am free to confess that 
my own mind is not clear as to the best interests 
of the public high school. In Boston and Cam- 
bridge, where there have long been free Latin 
schools supported by taxation, the solution of the 
problem has been very different from that which 
your statement suggests; and of late years an ac- 
tive differentiation in high schools has been going 
on, so that we now have three well-marked types 
of high schools. On the other hand, Harvard 
College already counts for admission physics, 
chemistry, civil) government, anatomy, zoology, 
and “economics, freehand and projection drawing, 
astronomy, harmony and_ counterpoint, various 
kinds of shop work, and English and American 
history. On the whole, this is a more comprehen- 
sive list than that whieh stands on the third page 
of your statement,—considering that Harvard Col- 
lege admits no girls, 

The weak points of 
to. me to hbe_ the 
call attention to the entrance requirements 
of Clark College. These are the lowest 
and most enfeébling for secondary schools 
ever made in New England. (2) You_ ap- 
prove the certificate method of entrance, which 
has had a most deplorable effect on the quality of 
secondary schools all over the country, and has 
distinctly lowered the quality of the entering 
classes of the American universities in general. 
(3) You recommend that a youth whose educa- 
tion is to be prolonged learn but one foreign lan- 
guage up to his nineteenth year. This doctrine 
flies in the face of all experience concerning the 
right age to learn the elements of foreign lan- 
guages. The policy is right for children whose 
education is to stop at_eighteen, or earlier; but it 
is utterly wrong for those whose education is to 
be prolonged. (4) You seem to sanction in your 
first paragraph the absurd antithesis between 


your statement seem 
following: (1) You 
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“preparation for life” and “preparation for col- 
lege.” “Preparation for life” in this sense means 
only that imperfect preparation which those can 
receive who must begin to earn money at eighteen 
years of age, or earlier. “Preparation for  col- 
lege” means preparation for a training subsequent 
to eighteen years of age, which may last from 
three to seven years. College education, in short, 
is much more truly and effectively preparation for 
life than any other form of education. 

I agree with you that the changes you advocate 
amount to a “reorganization. of secondary educa- 
tion’; but the essence of the reorganization, in my 
opinion, will be differentiation among high schools 
and greater range of selection among studies for 
pupils, 


HIGH SCHOOL OPINIONS. 


Edward H. Gumbart, South Norwalk, Conn., is 
in heartiest accord. 

J. Stanley - Brown, Joliet, Ill, ardently in sym- 
pathy. 

James E. Armstrong, Englewood, Chicago, is 
ready to start for it. 

M. H. Stuart, Minneapolis, Manual Training 
high, favors the second plan but not the first. 
David McKenzie, Central, Detroit, is 

turously enthusiastic over it. 

E. W. Butterfield, Dover, N. H., 
pathy. 

Charles F. Harper, Central, Syracuse, believes 
in it heartily. 

Henry E. Denman, Technical, Syracuse, is in 
full accord. 

Ernest R. von Nardoff, Stuyvesant high, New 
York city, is in general sympathy, but would ‘like 
modifications. 

William H. Felter, Girls’ high, Brooklyn, would 
go the full length, 

Edward Rynearson, Pittsburg, is ready for the 
whole scheme. 

W. D: Lewis, William Penn High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, has no words to express his 
abhorrence of the present college attitude. 

Joseph G. E. Smedley, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
favors it. 

A. E. Tuttle, Bellows Falls, Vermont, is wholly 
favorable. 

John P. Cushing, New Haven, not at all in ac- 
cord. 

Frederick Allison Tupper, Brighton, Boston, 
would have fewer studies rather than more. 

Albert Perry Walker, Girls’ high, Boston, would 
go slow. 


rap- 


is fully in sym- 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


David A. Snedden, Massachusetts, believes in 
the principle, but sees that the time is not yet ripe 
for it in Massachusetts. 

Howard A. Goss, Missouri, favors 
mént. 

E. C. Bishop, Nebraska, heartily approves. 

Charles J. Baxter, New Jersey, is most heartily 
in sympathy with the movement. 

James E. Clark, New Mexico, is in entire sym- 
pathy. 

Andrew S. Draper, New York, is in general ac- 


the move- 
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cord with the proposition, but sees endless. rami- 
fications to the subject. 

James Y. Joyner, North Carolina, agrees in the 
main with the plan. 

Walter E. Ranger, Rhode Island, accepts the 
whole plan. 

Mason S. Stone, Vermont, is in full sympathy. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Charles W. Deane,- Bridgeport, Conn., favors 
the plan fully. 

Charles B. Jennings, New London, Conn., is ar- 
dently in favor of it. 

B. W. Tinker, Waterbury, Conn., wants to see 
it fully carried out. 

Stratton D. Brooks, Boston, believes in the 
plan, but has slight hope of its early adoption in 
Massachusetts. 


Sherburn C. Hutchinson, Andover, Mass., be- 
lieves in it and wishes he had more hope of its 
adoption. 


Wilbur F. Gordy, Springfield, Mass., believes in 
it. 

James M, Greenwood, Kansas City, Missouri, 
favors the plan. 

Randall Spaulding, Montclair, N. J., sympa- 
thizes with it in the main. 

Vernon L. Davey, East Orange, N. J., likes the 
idea, but hesitates as to some of the details. 

William H. Maxwell, New York city, would go 
even further and demand a reduction in the num- 
ber of texts to be read in Latin and English. 

W. H. Elson, Cleveland, heartily approves. 

James J. Palmer, Oil City, Pa., favors the plan, 

Charles S. Foos, Reading, Pa., fully concurs. 

Edward S. Ling, Lock Haven, Pa., would wel- 
come the change. 

Albert W. Varney, Bennington, Vt., is in most 
hearty accord. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SECONDAKY 


DEPARTMENT, N. E. A. 


Whereas, a wide range of high school subjects 
is now demanded in view of the varied needs of so- 
ciety and the diversified interests of different stu- 
dents, and 

Whereas, manual training, commercial branches, 
music, household science and art, agriculture, etc., 
when well taught and thoroughly learned are 
worthy, of, and justly entitled to, recognition in 
college entrance credits, and 

Whereas, colleges in certain parts of the United 
States continue to require two foreign languages 
from every applicant regardless of his dominant 
interest, and 

Whereas, this requirement in addition to such 
work in English, methematics, history, and sci- 
ence as is essential to the high school course of 
every student precludes the possibility of giving 
adequate attention to these other subjects, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the secondary 
department of the National Education Association 
that the interests of high school students would be 
advanced by the reduction of the requirement in 
foreign language to one such language and the 
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recognition_as electives of all subjects well taught 
in the high school, and be it further 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this department 
that until such modification is made by the col- 
leges, the high schools will be greatly hampered in 
their attempts to serve the best interests of boys 
and girls in the public high school. 
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ROOSEVELT’S MISTAKES. 


Elizabeth Towne, in the July Nautilus, spoke in 
an interesting way of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Everything she writes is interesting, but this espe- 
cially so. She says, among other things, this :— 

“T noticed some of the English editorials won- 
dered a bit why Theodore Roosevelt should rouse 
so much interest, enthusiasm, and faith in America. 
It is because he is the prince of our new nobility. 
He is just as good as I am, and a little bit better 
—in spots. I am just as good as he is and a little 
bit better—in spots. The American people know 
Theodore Roosevelt because they know he is just 
like them, and becatise they know and have had 
every proof that he is working for the good of 
every man, woman, and child in Amierica. ' Ameri- 
cans believe in equal opportunity for all and special 
privilege to none, and they believe that Roosevelt 
stands for the same thing, stands with all his 
might and main. 

“Every American glories in’ Roosevelt, who 
doesn’t want a special privilege for himself; or 
some of his’ relations. Roosevelt is as smart as 
they make them, and he is square. That is the 
secret of his vogue in America. And that is the 
secret of his vogue everywhere else. Nobody in 
the world carés two cents whether a man makes a 
mistake once in a while or not. What he does like 
in a public man is the will to tell the truth as he 
sees it, a man who says what we would like to 
say if we were’nt afraid to, or if we could only get 
the chance.” 

This sentence of Elizabeth Towne is worth a 
volume of platitudes on the one hand or of sensa- 
tionalisny on the other: “Nobody in the world 
cares two cents whether a man makes a mistake 
once in a while or not.” 

Every teacher should remember this. Beecher 
once said: “Anybody can carry a pail of milk 
without spilling a drop if there is not much milk in 
the pail. No one can carry a full pail without 
spilling some.” 

When, oh, when will teachers inspire boys and 
girls to do their best, to fill up to the rim or the 
brim rather than to frighten them into attempting 
the least possible so that there may be no chance 
for mistakes? Nobody, except the Great Teacher, 
ever failed to make mistakes, and the greatest of 
mistakes is to do nothing for fear you will make a 
mistake. 





— —-———— —+0--0-@-0-@-0- 

Ernest L, Stiver, Derry, N. H.: The difference 
between manual training courses and the trade 
school idea consists largely in this: that manual 
training thinks of school first and vocation second, 
while trade schools think of shop and yocation 
first and culture second, 
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THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 
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BY BRUCE CRAVEN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Kinston, N.C. \ 


In the fall of every year a vast army of school 
children go forth on their first journey to that 
mystic unknown realm Of school. To their minds 
it is an event as momentous as to older minds is 
the entrance into the realities of life-work, or to 
the sailor is the entering upon an uncharted sea. 
The innate spirit of adventure, the inborn desire 
to know, the “wanderlust,” all contribute to the 
stimulation of the keen intellect of the little tot in 
whose limited horizon, he himself is a Columbus 
setting out for the discovery of a new world. 

Usually the undertaking is in a spirit of hope- 
fulness and of pleasant anticipations, with a willing 
mind and an anxious heart, a plastic brain, and a 
yielding character. Turning his back on _ the 
darkness of ignorance, he advances into the world 
of knowledge and enlightenment. Woe be unto 
him who turns this spirit into rebellion against 
being taught and into selfish defiance of the guid- 
ing hands that are held out to help! On the is- 
sues of the beginning often depend the ultimate 
results of the school life, for then the attitude of 
the child is most easily fixed for all time. 

One reason that the wrong attitude is so fre- 
quently found is that the parents and the teachers 
fail to remember their own first day at school. A 
clear recollection of those early trials does much 
to promote understanding and consequent teach- 
ing of the young. To me, the first day at school 
is as clear in all its details as the happenings of 
yesterday, and that even the distinctness of the 
memory can ever fade, does not seem possible. 
The indelible impressions of the lessons of that 
first dav at school are so deep that they are fixed 
in my life as were the laws among the Medes and 
Persians. 

A desire to read was with me as far back as IT 
have any recollections. and even before I reached 
school age I would longingly watch my older 
brothers with books in their hands and say to my- 
self and sometimes aloud: “Oh, T do wish T could 
read.” My idea of school was that it was a place 
where I could learn to read, and T cared little else 
about it. What attempt I made to get informa- 
tion met with discouraging results. I was told 
that TI could go to school when TI should be “six 
vears big”; that all the children had to be whipped 
three times a day; that evervone studied several 
things at the same time: and many other things 
that did not have any effect on me except to add 
to: my confusion and misunderstanding. The 
older people assumed that T understood all they 
did, which was more complimentary than it was 
helpful. TI dreaded to ask. questions because I 
despised to be patronized and could not tolerate 
the crude wit that tried to display itself at the ex- 


pense of a little child. The questions of little 
children may sometimes be annoying to people 
who happen to be interested in something else, 


but they are nearly always more sensible than the 
answers to them; and I have never been able to 


find an adequate explanation of the fact that little 
children, who are supposed to be devoid of 
reasoning power, act more sensibly and naturally 
than older people who are supposed to be guided 
by reason. 

The desire to know is fatural to a child, and 
never leaves him unless it is killed by carelessness 
and indifference. It is strange indeed that at the 
age human beings yearn to be taught, they are 
ignored and scoffed at; and then later when the 


passion for light has. been. subdued, they are 
preached at and have knowledge thrust upon 


them until their unwillingness grows into disgust. 
All people love to teach others, but they want the 
others to go with them, instead of wanting them- 
selves to go with the others, and this is why much 
of the teaching is ineffective and wasteful. Much 
of the information and so-called training given to 
children adds to their ignorance and does nothing 
to dispel it. At this tender age the effect of even 
a little intelligent training is more valuable for 
good than any amount of machine-like manage- 
ment such as we give our horses when we turn 
them into a pasture and merely safeguard our- 
selves against their running away. 

Only from my little cousin of my own age, and 
who was to make the start with me, did I get any 
comforting information. He did not presume that 
I knew everything, and told me that he had been 
to the school often and “it will be real nice and we 
will sit together right up in front next to the 
teacher.” My preparation and training had been 
all of the best, except for the universal fault ‘of the 
many who could have helped but who in trying 
did not get down to my level. Usually the at- 
tempt to dispel the ignorance of children is done 
in a way to suggest a person trying to pull weeds 
out of a garden without stooping to do it. So, 
when on that first morning’ I entered the school 
yard with my brothers, I faced a crisis in life, and 
with a feeling of lonesomeness that I have rarely 
felt anywhere. The yard contained several acres, 
and my arch of experience contained no greater 
horizon. It seemed to me that there was hardly 
standing room for me, though IT know now there 
were not more than fifty children, and there was 
only one teacher. When we entered the gate, my 
brothers ran for the ball game, telling me to sit on 
the steps and wait, and there my little cousin 
found me and volunteered to take me to the 
teacher, whom he knew well, and I went with 
throbbing pulses and a quaking heart. I was 
never so homesick in my life. 

Perhaps the condition of my overwrought 
nerves and the abnormal attentiveness that comes 
from uncertainty and anxiety were the causes of 
the fact that the lessons of that day meant so much 
to me. However that may be, there were no seeds 
lost that were cast in my direction. The gentle 
but firm admonition to some noisy boys, the im- 
pressiveness of the Bible lesson and prayer and 
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the rebuke to the noisy boys again, the appeal. of 
the teacher for attention so that. she could *help 
the children the most possible’”—these, and many 
other incidents of that day were the bases for life 
habits. 

As the morning hours passed I noticed the boys 
were getting restless and frequently asking to be 
excused, and not wishing to appear odd, I fol- 
lowed their example and held up my hand. The 
teacher was busy ‘with a _ lesson and replied 
“presently.” She meant of course for me to ‘wait 
until she should finish that lesson, but I knew 
nothing of the word except that it sounded like 
“pleasantly,” so I went out so pleasantly that she 
did not know of it until I returned. She told me 
that I sHould not have left without permission, 
and I was astounded and. hastened to explain. 
The big boys and girls laughed, but the teacher 
saw the point and made them stop their laughing, 
and said that I had acted naturally and that the 
fault was hers. .This won my heart completely, 
for I had never known before that grown people 
make mistakes, and this was my first suggestion 
that after all some of the grown people might 
have the faculty of understanding little children 
and their ways, 

When there was nothing else to do my cousin 
and I worked on our slates, and once when we had 
them filled with figures, the teacher happened to 
see them, and patted us on the head and said that 
we would be great mathematicians some day. I 
did not know exactly the meaning of the big word, 
but soon discovered it, and it is a part of the rec- 
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ord that six years later in that same schoolroom 
duplicate prizés Were presented to those same two 
little boys for being the best students in arithme- 
tic. A college professor presented the prizes to 
us, and said a good deal about the natural-aptitude 
for mathematics and other meaningless platitudes, 
but we two knew as well as we knew anything 
that we had won the prizes by hard work and that 
we had worked hard for no other reason in the 
world than that we believed we were expected to 
be great mathematicians. 

When school ended I started for home on a run, 
and did not stop until I met my mother at the top 
of the steps and told her that the teacher said to 
tell her I had made a fine start, and I was going 
every day, and I just liked it. My love for knowl- 
edge had been made secure, and there has never 
been a day since that I have not wanted to go to 
school. The first word I learned to spell was 
“can,” and the teacher told me it was a good word 
and with it I could do anything, and it has ever 
since signified to me the promise of unlimited pos- 
sibility to. whomsoever will, It is truly unfortu- 
nate that with the glory of childhood too often 
passes even the remembrance of it. The teacher 
is unfortunate who does not remember her first 
day at schooh and who does not know that she has 
the power to make or mar when the little children 
come to her for the first day with minds prepared 
for the sowing of the seed and whose very attitude 
speaks the words of the poet: “Trailing clouds of 
glory do we come from God who is our home.” 
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MUSIC HOLDS BOYS. 


The Waltersville school, Bridgeport, Conn., is 
holding the boys unusually well. through a fife 
and drum corps and a band. There are sixteen 


members of the band and as large a fife and 
The 


drum corps as possible. band is chosen 


from the corps, so that. the boys try their best. 
The fife and drum corps is tempting to the bois- 
terous boy who is not foolish. All in all, Principal 
William B, Kelsey has struck an important lead in 
interesting ‘the out-of-step boys in the school. 





THE WALTERSVILLE SCHOOL BAND. 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. — (III.) 


Having concluded his introduction and so 
finished the personal element which the circum- 
stances Gemanded, Washington proceeds to give 
the people the injunctions which he wishes them 
to guide themselves by; by which he would guide 
them were he to continue in office, even as he had 
cherished their principles through his term of gov- 
ernment. 

The first principle that he gives them shows 
how well he understands both what is most needed 
and what is most to be feared in the opening up of 
the great country of whose limits they have yet 
the vaguest notion. Independence is their watch- 
word, but Washington tells them their independ- 
ence is not the independence of each individual to 
think, act, and feel for himself; not that “all men 
are created equal” according to the law that is to 
direct the new nation, and consequently heir by 
right to his own way regardless of his neighbor ; 
on the other hand, while independent as a nation 
of other powers, strong in their own self-support 
and self-reliance, independent without, the 
people of the United States must be within mu- 
tually dependent for all means of progress and 
betterment of the whole ; the new states must be a 
true union, one whose principle is unselfish, 
broad, devoted, and sincere. Washington warns 
them that the time of danger is not far away, 
when scandalmongers shall come among them 
sowing jealousy, suspicion, rivalries, and false am- 
bitions ; and we know from the almost immediate 
later history—even so near as the administration 
of Jefferson—what traitorous attempts were made 
to do the very things that Washington forewarns 
the states against; even an attempt to install a 
monarchy in the Mississippi valley. And 
“covertly and insidiously,’—doubtless Washing- 
ton has_ already heard whispers and 
murmers, and felt in some rebellious quarters 
a dangerous’ restlessness unperceived by 
the people at large. So he pleads for 
an independence which shall be a union whose 
bonds are individual noble qualities devoted to 
the collective happiness. Their individual happi- 
ness and prosperity, he tells them, rest upon thei1 
attachment to this collective ideal. And when the 
first word of suspicion is heard, the first traitorous 
attempt is made even to offer a suggestion of 
alienation, he pleads that it may be met with an in- 
dignation that is sternly a part of the. national 
character. 

The bonds already existing between the states 
are those which men of one country regard with 
highest reverence; citizenship first, by birth or by 
choice; their one name, America, under which to 
rally, as they have rallied so little while since to 
fight for it; religion, manners, habits, political 
principles. Their religion, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, had been transplanted, for the greater 
part, from England; their manners and habits had 


been brought originally from the same source, 
changed in development under a new environ- 
ment during the two centuries, speaking broadly, 
since they had been bought of the mother coun- 
try; their political principles. until recently had 
been a common interest, and were therefore, as a 
matter of course, practically the same. And 
whatever diversities'in religion, habits, and poli- 
tics may exist among the states, when Washing- 
ton is speaking, are diversities cultivated by the 
influence of different native conditions upon seed 
originally of one kind; they are the restilt of the 
adaptation of environment, of one race inherently 
strong in its own characteristics. It was their 
union in united purpose and effort that had de. 
livered them from bondage, and in this union of 
purpose and effort they had been drawn together 
in counsel, in suffering, in success, and joy. 

But Washington well knows that the spirit of 
the Union which freed the United States is a fire 
of the past; it was the spirit of the fathers and 
makers of the republic of an earlier day, rather 
than of the present or more truly the immediate 
future of those whom he is addressing. The 
common interest of that earlier union was to de- 
liver the country; the common interest of the 
union that Washington would strengthen and es- 
tablish is to develop its resources ; already the ter- 
ritories lying to the four points of the compass 
have given indications of the benefits of their pe- 
culiar positions and point to their future influence. 
The North will make for commerce and manu- 
facturing; its streams, its harbors, and its sterile 
land adapt it for these enterprises ; the South must 
provide the materials ; their interest is mutual, and 
a common interest makes common laws beneficial 
to both in like measure. A like mutual interest 
brings the East and the West together; each 
wants both the service and the supply of the other ; 
if either parts in justice or in interest the harm is 
mutual; if either attempts an independence of its 
own the danger is not to itself alone but to all who 
have*shared its benefits. So each portion of the 
country is the protector of the interests of all, 
while protecting its own, and so each part of the 
country receives the protection of all the rest over 
its own interests. It is the wisdom of all, there- 
fore, to take this large and common view of the 
country’s welfare, and to safeguard it against jeal- 
ousies and rivalries within, as well as against the 
interference of foreign powers. The states bound 
in a common interest, promoting a common wel- 
fare, will not-need the force of arms to keep peace 
between them, but will so establish the true re- 
public, the self-government of the people by their 
common recognition of their common good. 

So having presented the advantages of an in- 
violable union and having warned the people to 
watch for and against any attempt of encroach- 
ment upon that union by personal or foreign in- 
fluence, Washington proceeds to the question of 
the government of such a union, 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


BY BRENELLE HUNT; 





Normal School, Bridgewater. 


Teachers are well aware that the facts of United States history cannot be adequately presented without some 
knowledge of contemporaneous events in European history. Cause and effect must be emphasized if the pupils’ 
historical ideas are to be correct. In no period of our history is that more necessary than in the period called by 
Professor John Fiske the “Period of Weakness” (1789-1515). We may be said to have won our independence 
from England in the Revolutionary War, and in the period from 1789-1815 we were  sradually winning our in- 
dependence from Europe; indeed, the period is full of European entanglements from ‘which’ we ‘gradually extri- 
cated ourselves and finally emerged with our independence completely established. 

The following table shows a method of presenting in two columns (causes. and effects) an outline of the 
most important related events in the development of that period. Pupils of the upper grammar grades or high 
school have studied this plan for several years. most successfully and without difficulty. The order of topics is 
indicated by the figures in parentheses (1), (2), (3), etc. The events printed in the second column are contained 
in any good school history. hose found in the first column may be explained by the teachers as they come in 
order, but are made more impressive by reading,some of the references indicated in the literal foot notes (a), 
(b), etc. An adequate recitation on the purchase of Louisiana would cover briefly topics 9, 10, 11, 12, and 18; 
a recitation on the cause of the War of 1812 would include 17, 18, 19, and,20. This table helps make clear how 
we were able to defeat England in our second encounter with her, a fact too often misunderstood by American 
boys and girls. ; 


THE PERIOD OF WEAKNESS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
1789-1815. 


From 1789, Election of First President Under the Constitution, to 1815, End of Second War with England. 


(3) (Review): Wars of Lowis XIV. and later had left (1) 1787 (Review): Constitutional ; 
France very poor. The peasants had (2) 1789 Weashington’s Aduinisretion 


ever since been ground down by heavy Financial condition. 
taxes from which the nobility were ex- Hamilton—assumption of debts. 
empt. The people were finally aroused, —tariff. 


and a Paris mob attacked the rc:yal palace 
of Versailles, carrying Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette back to Paris. Another rile pet we. 


mob had already attacked and demolished 2 
the Bastille, in which political prisoners 
were kept. (4) “French craze” in America. 
(5) 1793 Reign of Terror (b) in Paris; king and (4) Citizen Genet. me 
queen beheaded (c); nobility butchered; (6) Washington’s refusal to help the French 
daily executions by guillotine (b). revolutionists. 
(7) Emeee eee : government under (8) 1797 John A A 
the “Directory” (d). (8) Quarrel with the Di ¥ ~ 
(9) 1799 Overthrow of Directory and election of despatches. ee ae 
Napoleon as first consul (e). . American naval activity. 
(10) First Coalition of European powers against 
Napoleon. 
(11) (Spain secretly transferred Louisiana to 
Napoleon.) 
(12) Second coalition against Napoleon. . 
1800 He defeated them at Marengo, ete. (f). 
(12) Third coalition against France, aided by 1801. Thomas Jefferson. , 
Spain. (13) 1803 Purchase of Louisiana from Napoleo 
(14) 1804 Napoleon crowned himself emperor. who needed money to carry on his chat 
(14) Preparations for invasion of England Oregon. Lewis’ and Clark. Tripoli. 
prevented by defeat of French fleet at 
Trafalgar, ‘ 
(14) 1805 Bal Vienna; victory at Auster- (16) American ships carrying goods to either 
, itz (g). ’ nation liable to capture by th ; 
(15) 1806-7 England and France issue a seties of de- Congress passed Saga > ecoigg 
_crees blockading each other’s ports. which caused great loss and suffering 
Napoleon seized Spain. in Our seaports. 
(17) yar Yes Se dishonest promise to protect 1809. James Madison. 
ships of United States (Fiske, 287-8). (18) Congréss removed b : 
(19) England refused to withdraw her decrees, Praee. rv: Bh aioe: 
and continued the impressment of Ameri- (20) Congress declares war on Eng!and. 
can seamen. ; ‘ War oF 1812. 
(22) 1812 Napoleon invaded Russia; disastrous re- (21) Naval victories. 
treat; loss of grand army (h). Few British troops could be spared from 
(23) 1814 Last coalition; capture of Napoleon at European campaigns; hence, !and cam- 
Paris, exiled to Elba. This released some paigns on minor scale. . 
well-trained British troops to send to (24) British capture and fire Washington. 
: America. (25) Battle of New Orleans. f 
(27) Napoleon escaped from Elba, gathered an (26) Treaty of Ghent (1814). 


army, but was defeated at Waterloo (i) 
June 18, 1815, and exiled to St. Helena. 


(a) Montgomery’s ‘‘Leading Facts of French History,” pages 212-15, 217-18, Stoddard’s Lectures, volume V - - 
(b) Montgomery, 222-30, “‘Tale of Two Cities” (Dickens), Book III, Chapter XV. (c) Stoddard, V, 101-5, (d) Mont Le -gg | ak 
(e) Selections introducing a class to Napoleon are easily found, Illustrated: Montgomery, 235-244. ‘Boys’ Book of us Ru * 
Goth Gcatacy, parca’ ss 0008. (0) From Victor ingot Agsmunt ies Les isesteuc.) athe patent uf cn eens 
, paces . o's Account in “ Les Miserables." fi ; 
poleon’s body to France is found in “ Boy’s Book ef Famous Rulers,” pages 475-7. ee ne ae a ee 





Famous Rulers, ”’ 
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A city without tenure for teachers is behind the 





times. 
MAGNIFY UPPER GRADES. 
Seventh- and eighth-grade work must be 
magnified. 


The lock step must allow for variations. 

There must be provision for harmonious dis- 
cords. . 

A pupil must have opportunity to do things 
specially enjoyable and profitable for him. 

If music is worth more to a girl than least com- 
mon multiple, the geography of Afghanistan, and 
the lingerie of the subjunctive mood and ad- 
verbial clauses, why she must be allowed to 
profit thereby and be credited with it. 

I recently saw a sixth-grade lad sending and 
receiving wireless messages with apparatus of his 
own ingenious conception and masterly manu- 
facture. Not a pupil in the seventh or eighth 
grade of that building, not one of the twenty-six 
teachers, could have done what Wireless Davis 
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had done, but the lad could. not be ,promoted 
from the sixth grade, and ‘had\to take 4 ‘sécond 
year in the grade because he did not “pass” in 


the location of unheard-of rivers, compound 
fractions, the infinitive mood, or some other 
regulation stuff. “ 


Now if that lad had gotten as much intellectual 
power, poise, and alertness in grappling with real 
forces, processes, and problems as he would have 
gotten in the lock step, he should not be dubbed 
a dunce. 

The curriculum should be for the greatest good 
of the greatest number, but that does not mean 
that it should be allowed to wrong even one child. 

There are essentials, fundamentals, or whatever 
you may elect to call them. A child should know 


. how to read, how to write, how to use whole num- 


bers and simple fractions, including percentage. 
He should know the parts of speech and the sim- 
ple analysis of a sentence, and how to spell ordi- 
nary words and how to use the dictionary for the 
words that he cannot spell off-hand, 

With these essentials he can easily learn history, 
geography, and anything else he needs to know. 
It is the business of the school to teach all essen- 
tials by the time a child has been in school six 
It is not the child’s fault if he does not 
If he 
does not know them the teachers are out of place. 


years. 


The child has learned a lot of other things 
about nature and human nature, history and 
geography, physiology and civics, but not a min- 
ute has the teacher a right to devote to any of 
these subjects below the seventh grade with a 
child that is not “up” on the real essentials. 

No child should be allowed to be more than 
six years in doing the work of the six grades. 
If he is slow or immature let him give less time to 
every non-essential and take all his time on the 
essential features of the essentials. 

But when he reaches the seventh and eighth 
grades broaden, heighten, and deepen the work 
You 


do not need to teach wireless telegraphy,—you 


whenever it will interest and profit a child. 


couldn’t if you would,—but that is no reason why 
you should not excuse a boy from half the regula- 
tion stunts if you know that he is doing equally 
strenuous and valuable work, or a girl in music. 
Some teachers vigorously oppose a_ child’s 
learning anything in the grades that she cannot 
teach. By the time children reach these grades 


half of them can teach the teachers as much as the 
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teachers can teach them, and the sooner the 


seventh and eighth grades are for the children’s 
profit and not for the teacher’s pride, the better 
for both teacher and pupils. 


=~ __" 
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EASTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE. 

The twentieth century opens its census sur- 
prises for the East. The centre of population is 
still in Indiana, in almost the same place as before 
—Columbus. It is safe to say that it is as far to 
the west as it will ever go, and that hereafter the 
movement will be to the east. The West can 
never regain its relative pace, while the East 
must inevitably increase its rate of speed. 

New York has made a record not only unex- 
pected, but undreamed of even by its most en- 
thusiastic champions. 

New York city had 3,437,202 ten years ago, and 
even 10 per cent. on that figure would have been 
vast, but its increase was 38.7 per cent. Its actual 
gain was twice the entire present population of 
the fourth city in the Union—St. Louis. And the 
credit cannot be given to annexation, for that was 
accomplished before ‘1900. 

It must also be kept in mind that within twelve 
miles of New York is a yast population over in 
New Jersey that belongs to New York city in 
reality, but can never be credited to her. 

Not only is New York the second city in the 
world, but it is larger than any two cities on the 
European continent, and if she could have what 
belongs to her she would distance London in 
1920. Her present figures—4,766,883—are ap- 
palling, They are also enlightening. 


——S 
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ILLINOIS RURAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 

The [Illinois Normal University at Normal 
held a rural conference this year somewhat like 
that which Virginia has held at Charlottesville 
for three years, Massachusetts at Amherst for 
two years, and Michigan at Lansing for one year. 
Never was there anything to compare with these 
four meetings this year. The Illinois meeting 
was a revelation to all who were in attendance. 
The outcome was a Country Teachers’ State 
Federation with the following officers: President, 
Miss Mertis B. Whitaker, Chestnut, Logan 
county ; vice-president, George W. Brown, super- 
intendent Edgar county schools; secretary, Miss 
Eula Cordell, Macomb, McDonough county; 
treasurer, Miss Maud B. Armstrong, McLean 
county; executive committee, Miss Whitaker, 
the president; Dr. David Felmley, president of 
Normal University ; W. R. Foster, superintendent 
La Salle county schools. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
association :— . 

“The Country Teachers’ Association of Illinois 
notes with pleasure the widespread and favorable 
attention that is being bestowed upon rural life 
and its possibilities by all the agencies that are 
concerned with the promotion of civic efficiency 
and social progress. 

“We realize that co-operation is the keynote of 
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progress in every phase of human endeavor, and 
we believe that only through a more rational co- 
operation may the greatest possibilities of farm 
life and the rural school be achieved. 

“We believe the country school is the most in- 
fluential socializing agency of social life, and that 
the teachers in these schools should receive stich 
special training as will adequately fit them to as- 
sume ‘the educational and social leadership, the 
service these schools entail. 

“While we appreciate the splendid work our 
state normal schools and the College of Agricul- 
ture are doing to train teachers, we believe that 
the country life movement in this’ state will” be 
greatly accelerated when these institutions are 


given sufficient means to lay special emphasis on 


the training of rural teachers. 

“We believe the consolidated districts of 
Illinois are deserving special commendation for 
the standards they have established in rural 
school work and we recommend them to the seri- 
ous consideration of all who seek to improve 
country school conditions.” 

The Illinois teachers begin to realize that this 
is a “get together age.” They’are surely getting 
together. 

ss $1 Sit 
SANE ROOSEVELT POLICIES. 


Free schools for all. 

Free text-books. 

Compulsory education. 

Child labor laws for every state. 

Absolute enforcement of these last ‘two. 

Suitable and plentiful playgrounds for all chil- 
dren in all cities. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN MEMPHIS. 

The resignation of Superintendent Thomas P. 
Bailey to accept a position with the National 
Bureau of Municipal Research, with office in New 
York, leads us to call attention to the notable 
achievements by the aid of the board of education 
and other influences in one year. 

The board’s rules have been revised from 
start to finish; they have rearranged and codified 
them, added new rules when necessary, and 
brought the rules into line with the best systems 
of the country just so far as the Memphis situa- 
tion would permit. They have compiled a set of 
executive rules, whereby the responsibility of 
each official is definitely fixed, the routine pro- 
cedure of the office and the department definitely 
mapped out, and the department put on a first- 
class business basis. The Bureau of Municipal 
Research has revised the board’s budget, mapped 
out scientifically the sources of revenue, changed 
the system of bookkeepings which now corre- 
sponds to the St. Louis scheme, and put the whole 
financial side of the department on a sound basis. 
They have revised the statistical exhibit, and are 
arranging a comprehensive statistical statement 
for the annual report. They have revised all the 
blanks of the department, put in several new ones 
that will be serviceable in checking retardation, 
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and have constructed a monthly report blank, 
which is one of the most comprehensive ever put 
forward.. They have introduced manual training 
and domestic science into the negro high school, 
and have set aside an excellent brick grammar 
school building for the use of the negro high 
school, 

One of the last acts of Mr. Bailey’s adminis- 
tration was the beginning of the establishment of 
a school for defectives. They have made an all- 
round attack on retardation. Here are some of 
the methods employed to fight it:— 

There is a Friday afternoon exemption scheme, 
whereby children who have done satisfactory 
work during the week are excused from attend- 
ance on Friday afternoon, and all the time is put 
on the laggards. There is also a daily half-hour 


exemption scheme for the same purpose. They 
have adopted a “doubtful promotion” report 
adapted from that of Malden, Mass. The vaca- 


tion schools provide for make-up work for those 
who have failed on examinations, for those who 
are retarded in their grade standing, for bright 
children who want to make another grade, and 
for children who have been irregularly promoted 
and are not quite strong enough to stand alone. 
The burden of responsibility for non-promotion is 
now thrown on the principals and teachers, and 
they must give good reasons for failure to pro- 
mote. At the same time they are in no wise 
lowering their standards. 
+0- &-@-0-¢-o-— —_____— 


MEMORIAL TO HIRAM ORCUTT. 





On August 31 a beautiful memorial window 
in the West Lebanon (N..H.) public library was 
dedicated to the memory of the late Dr. Hiram 
Orcutt by the alumni of Tilden Seminary of that 
town, who had placed it there in affectionate re- 
membrance. He was for sixteen years principa’ 
of this seminary, and they were the years of great- 
est prosperity to the seminary. Hiram Orcutt 
was born in Acworth, N. H., February 3, 1815, 
and died in Boston in 1899. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1842, and was an instructor 
or principal in Hebron Academy, Thetford (Vt.) 
Academy, Woman’s Seminary, North Granville, 
N. Y.; Glenwood Academy, West Brattleboro, 
Vt.; and Tilden Seminary; in all, upwards of 
forty years, For fifteen years Dr, Orcutt was 
one of the proprietors of the New England Pub- 
lishing Company, and was the manager of the 
New England Bureau of Education. He was at 
one time a member of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature, and drafted some of the most important 
educational legislation of the state. He was for 
six years trustee of, the state normal school at 
Plymouth, N, H. 

In 1845 Dartmouth College conferred upon 
him the degree of A. M., and in 1880 Bates Col- 
lege conferred the degree of LL. D. The alumni 
that raised the funds for the window were from 
many different states, and those having leading 
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parts at the presentation were from New Jersey 
and Michigan. Perhaps no other man has had so 
wide and extended an experience in academy 
work. In the forty years he was in academies in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New 
York, and more than 5,000. students came. under 
his teaching or administration. 
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HEATH CATALOG FOR 1910. 


The renewed vigor of the house of D. C. Heath 
& Co. is clearly manifest in the highly artistic and 
complete catalog of publications. No publishing 
house is more genuinely or ardently in the game 
now than is this firm. While not in the least 
lessening the magnitude or spirit of the Boston 
office and New England field they are magnifying 
their offices in New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, and London. Their remarkable high 
school list warrants this renewed emphasis of 
their work at every point. Not only does this 
“Descriptive Catalog” name each book, its size, 
and price, but the “code word” for each of the 
twelve hundred titles in their list. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SELECTIONS. 


Massachusetts has had more vacancies in su- 
perintendencies to fill this vacation season than 
we remember to have known before. The death 
of B. C. Greggory of Chelsea as the result 
of a street car accident, the election of Henry D. 
Hervey of Malden to Auburn, N. Y., of Don C. 
Tiss of Brockton to Elmira, N. Y., and U. G. 
Wheeler of Everett to Passaic, N. J., left four 
iighly important positions and these in turn were 
followed by several others. The interesting fea- 
ture of this is that all were filled by New England 
superintendents, a circumstance not recorded 
hitherto in this state. Another interesting fea- 
ture is that this comes just after eight of the nine 
college and university presidencies of New Eng- 
land were filled by men from outside of New Eng- 
lard. 

(seorge L. Farley of a large district supervis- 
ory principalship of New Haven was selected by 
Brockton, Superintendent Clarence H. Dempsey 
of Revere by Malden, Superintendent Albert L. 
Safford of Beverly by Chelsea, Superintendent 
Robert O. Small of Grafton by Beverly, Superin- 
tendent Fairfield Whitney of Saugus by Everett, 
Herbert F. Taylor of Industrial school at Shirley, 
Mass., by Revere. 

Every man promoted has been doing excep- 
tionally good work and has had his work recog- 
nized by the school men of the state. This has 
given heart to all the younger men hereabouts. 

POO e- 6-2 

George W. Conn of Woodstock, Illinois, su- 
perintendent of McHenry county, candidate for 
Congressman from the eleventh district, has had 
the bitterest fight in the primaries that we have 
known to come into the life of a public school of- 
ficial, 
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THE “FIRST” WOMAN. 
[By Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago, in The 
Survey.] 

From Ogdensburg to Boston is.a far cry in the 
experience of the National Education Associa- 
tion. When Ella Flagg Young first attended the 
association it met at Ogdensburg, and the women 
present sat in the gallery and looked down upon a 
meeting in which they had no part. Then a 
woman was not thought to be eligible for the prin- 
cipalship of a public school. 

Now in Boston this woman is elected president 
of American educators, defeating the man _ ofh- 
cially nominated by a vote of two to one from the 
floor. And her nomination was suggested by the 
fact of her appointment to the superintendency of 
the Chicago public schools, in which there are 
more than 100 women serving efficiently as prin- 
cipals. 

3ut Mrs. Young’s election to the presidency 
was not due to this fact, for the woman who nomi- 
nated her said to the women who elected her: 
“We are presenting her not as a womgn, but as 
the best human being for the presidency of this 
association.” 

She combines the human touch with the most 
-self-exacting standards of thoroughness and 
reality. Her spare form, her grave face pale with 
the “cast of thought,’ and her womanly dignity 
of carriage—are all lighted up by a gentle yet in- 
cisive eye, a friendly but very direct manner, a 
considerately deferential attitude, which is yet 
firm, independent, and fearless. “Superb com- 
mon sense and breadth of human kindness” sum 
up a well-considered appreciation of her. 

Of the mainspring to which her tireless energy 
is due, she says herself it is “love of my work. 
Teaching is a passion with me. I never tire of it. 
Of course, there are times when body and mind 
get tired. Then I go away, where I can mingle 
with people who will give me new perspectives—to 
be a human being with human beings.” 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ON THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. 


“There is no earthly reason why a country 
schoolhouse in location, appearance, or any other 
respect should be very different, inside or out, 
from the average farmer’s cottage. In fact, there 
is no reason why a country school should not have 
both the appearance and the character of a model 
country home. My notion of a country school is 
a vine-covered cottage in the middle of a garden, 
with fruit, and flowers, and vegetables growing all 
about it. It should have a stable attached, with 
horses, cows, chickens, a good well, plenty of hay 
and fodder, and a little repair shop connected with 
the barn, where boys might learn something of 
the trades that are necessary for a farmer to know. 
Inside the school there should be, in addition to 
the assembly room, a kitchen, dining-room, and 
bedroom, where the children might learn to cook 
- their own dinners, wash dishes, set the table, and 
make the beds and take care of the home.”—The 
Outlook. 
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IMPROVING THE CHILD’S ENGLISH. 


BY HAROLD ERNEST ISING, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Child speech is free. It is spontaneous, un- 
restrained, exuberant. This is as it should be; 
but unfortunately it has a tendency to express 
itself in forms that are not exactly elegant. In- 
deed, it sometimes strays so iar from the’ stand- 
ards of correct English as to reflect parental negli- 
gence or deficiencies. 

In the majority of public schools formal igram- 
mar is not taught until the age of seven or eight, 
or even later. It is not the purpose of the writer 
to criticise or commend this system, but to point 
out the fact that until the child reaches this age 
he is permitted to exercise his own choice in the 
use of the forms of speech. 

As the child mind is incapable of nice dis- 
criminations, it frequently happens that he adopts 
the speech of his playmates. These may be the 
children of educated parents; and in sare in- 
stances such children will avoid the use of the 
more common errors. On the other harid, if the 
parents gre illiterate, or if they are careless or 
“lounge” in their speech, the fact is certain to 
manifest itself in the speech of the children. 

Stated inversely, however, this is not always 
true. There are many children who abuse the 
language in a manner that would be torture to 
sensitive grammarians, but who at home hear only 
correct English. It is simply one of the inex- 
plicable mysteries of the child. mind. 

In adopting the speech of his playmates, there 
is always the danger that the child may acquire a 
variegated assortment of expression which may 
be not only incorrect, but also common. To the 
anxious mother who earnestly desires that her 
little fellow shall be gentlemanly in speech as well 
as in conduct, this is discouraging. 

There are two extremes among children in the 
expression of thought. There is the pampered 
little prig, whose enunciation is painfully distinct ; 
whose forms of speech are proper and precise, 
representing an attempt to cram the attainments 
of a scholar into the mind of a child. He is in- 
sufferable. Then there is the child who, for lack 
of training, mangles the English language into 
something almost foreign to Anglo-Saxon ears. 
One needs polishing; the other would be nearer 
normal with a little less polish. 

To be preferred, then, is the middle ground. 
The mastery of correct English is an accomplish- 
ment; but to expect to find it among children 
under seven or eight would be unreasonable. 
What is more to be desired is a familiarity with 
and a use of the correct constructions of the 
simpler forms that are most’ commonly violated. 
In other words, that the child shall express him- 
self in sound, wholesome English, with no false 
assumption of a superior intellect. 

As has been stated, the teaching of formal 
grammar in the public “chools is not commenced 
until the child is seven or eight years old. It may 
also be mentioned in passing that but’ little atten- 
tion, if any, is given during this time to even the 
correction of common errors. Obviously, then, 

































































until the time when a child shall begin the study 
of the language, his training must be done at 
home 
It is not deemed advisable to burden a child’s 
mind, during his early years, with innumerable 
rules. Even if he were to commit them to mem- 
ory, they would mean nothing to him. The 
process would be too parrot-like, too mechanical. 
Acquaint him with the correct forms of the more 
common slips of speech. Having mastered these, 
he will readily understand the reasons for their 
use when he begins the study of formal grammar. 
Below is a list of incorrect expressions most 
frequently heard, with their correct forms :— 
Teach the child to say:— Teach him to avoid:— 
You were. You was. 
I haven’t it. I haven’t got it. 


He He ) 
She doesn’t. She f don’t. 


It It 
I I 
He én; & He P 
She, \ did it. She done it. 
They J) bat J 

people. people. 
Those } things. Them } things. 
I am not. I ain’t. 
You are not. You ain’t. 
It isn’t. It ain’t. 
I haven’t any —— I ain’t got no ——. 

or 
I haven't got no ——. 

He isn’t, He ain't. 

you? you? 
Aren’t they? Ain’t { they? 

those? those? 


The child who masters these few simple forms 
will have made distinct gains; his speech will be 
free from the more flagrant violations, without 
seeming stilted or affected; and when he takes up 
the study of grammar, he will discover that with 
a part of it, at least, he is already familiar. 
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UNMINTED GOLD. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 


In reading English -poetry, essays, or fiction, 
we are impressed by the frequent reference to 
golden fields of gorse and broom. Americans, 
too, visiting the old home beyond the seas, so 
dear to us all, immigrants of a year or of the cen- 
turies, have their letters colored by this local 
glow. It warms the very heart of the visitor. 

But we need not go so far to catch something 
of this same effect, for everywhere, at least in tem- 
perate climates, Nature shows a marked partiality 
for yellow, It is her tribute to Apollo, the sun 
god. 

Omitting the prevalence of “woad-wax,” or 
broom, in Essex county, Mass., where in the sum- 
mer season it literally covers rock and moor, we 
can consider our own wild plants, For the woad- 
wax was introduced either by accident or design, 
long years ago, by our forefathers. It came with 
them from England, and repeats here its old- 
world habits. 

But from earliest spring to the latest days of 
autumn we Americans, at least here in New Eng- 
land, have with us some prevalent yellow flower. 
The show begins in some places with the colt’s- 
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foot, but hardly is that im full bloom when, “in 
swamps and woodlands gray,” the marsh-mari- 
golds touch off their flames. How splendid they 
are as one sees them from car windows, say, neat 
New Haven! Then follow the bulbous buttercups 
in riotous profusion, forming a literal field of the 
cloth of gold. Both of these plants are European, 
but fully established here. 

One of the most glorious of the vernal yellow 
flowers, although really it is more orange, is the 
golden-ragwort, Senecio aureus. When one sees 
this, as may happen, commingled with scarlet 
painted cup, he will clap his hands for joy. Per- 
sephone saw no more gladsome sight in those 
fields of Enna, from whence snatched by “her 
dusky lord.” 

In some parts of New England the shrubby 
Potentilla fruticosa has a very gorse-like effect in 
the landscape. Weedy and troublesome, one 
would miss it from the view. 

Other yellow flowers there are in vernal 
months, yiolets, ladies’ slippers, and the like, but 
we are to consider rather such flowers as are 
superabundant and characterize the landscape. 
Of such, perhaps dandelions, though foreigners, 
as are also marsh-marigolds, are as prominent as 
any. And how really splendid they are! I never 
knew how truly magnificent they could be until 
on my visit to Fredericton, N. B., at the centen-— 
nial of the university there in 1900. Then they 
fringed the streets, robed the meadows, and were 
in evidence everywhere, these golden buttons on 
the frock of spring. I never saw them anywhere 
so numerous, so seemingly gorgeous, so large, or 
so brilliant. It made me suspect a new species, 
but I was too busy at the time to look into the 
matter. But we know in these latter days that 
there is more than one kind of dandelion. 

Perhaps the next generally prevalent yellow 
flower in order of time is common St. John’s-wort, 
a foreigner again, coming in late June, and fully 
at home with us. Then, as summer advances, we 
have in succession fields of charlock and wild mus- 
tard, yellow clovers, sweet melilot, and in mid- 
summer the barbaric splendor of the cone-flower, 
or Rudbeckia. This last is a true-born American 
weed, really a splendid nuisance. 
with the glory of it. Even the water must have its 
yellow flowers, and on its surface we descry the 
golden buttons of spatter-dock, or the queer and 
pretty irregular corollas of bladder-wort. 

Then, as summer advances, we have in succes- 
sion the dainty, sensitive plants in sandy regions, 
like bashful naiads, shrinking to a breeze. or a 
touch. With them evening primroses, big and 
little, opening at twilight with the unfolding of the 
cross. It is the time of benediction and Hail 
Marys. Suddenly the same sandy districts are 
clothed with yellow-topped asters, so-called, really 
chrysopses, woody little plants with golden heads. 
A thousand see we at a glance. Butter-and-eggs, 
or wild snap-dragon, all this time is lending its 

yellow glow to the landscape. Only November 
will chill it. Stately, soldier-like ranks of mul- 
leins wear, also, the generous hue. 


One’s eyes ache 
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As July drifts into August, some early golden- 
rods begin to appear, and irom now till October 
yellow if Nature’s prevailing color. _-With it 
meadows are enrobed, waysides bordered, railroad 
banks enriched. Even the ponds glow with the 
huge disks of the water bur marigold, royal 
enough for a king’s garden. The sneeze-weed— 
helenium—in some districts replaces the summer 
Rudbeckia. Of late it is frequently cultivated. 

Autumnal dandelions now, for the first time, 
begin to justify their name. Truly are they 
Leontodon autumnale. No ong with half an eye 
can mistake them for the ordinary dandelion. 
The leaves are different, and they have solid green 
branching stems quite unlike the hollow tubes out 
of which children make chains. Again, the heads 
are smaller, the pappus brown, and each tawny 
hair of it plumose. Nor does this pappus form 
the spherical, evanescent thing of beauty, the dan- 
delion “clock.” 

When we think flowers of all colors are gone 
for good and all, lo! the copses of ~witch-hazel by 
river-banks burst forth into odd, twisted, yellow 
petals. So to the very seasoi.s end nature re- 


tains a touch of yellow. 





ONE WOMAN WHO WAS GREATER THAN A 
FLEET. 


Minnie J. Reynolds, in The Delineator.] 

Mrs. Hunt accomplished a peculiar work. She al- 
tered the system of public education in the United 
States and whoever does this alters to a certain extent 
the whole racial type. From 1879 to her death in 1906 
Mrs. Hunt made her home at Dorchester, Mass., a head- 
quarters of scientific temperance instruction and infor- 
mation. With trained assistants she gathered and cata- 
logued data of scientifie temperance research all over 
the world. She had prepared and published a series of 
textbooks. suited to different grades, teaching the effects 
of alcohol upon the human system. Year after year 
Mrs. Hunt went up and down the country asking legis- 
latures to pass laws requiring scientific temperance in- 
struction in schools. One by one the enactments were 
secured, until in 1901 ‘this instruction became compul- 
sory in every state and territery, and in every school 
under federal control. 

Then the world began to come to Mrs. Hunt for in- 
struction. Ler system spread to Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Sweden, France, Finland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Roumania, Canada, Mexico, Iceland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and mission schools 
in Burma, China, and India. 

Much has been said of late about making America a 
“world power” by means of a great fleet. This one 
American woman, Mary Hunt, did more to effect the 
civilization of the world than all the fleets that America 
ever built. When a Prussian minister of education had 
her course of study translated for the use of Prussian 
teachers, when fifteen thousand British physicians peti- 
tioned Parliament to adopt her system for British 
schools, Mrs. Hunt’s own country began to sit up and 
take notice. 
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L. M. B., South Carolina: Your Journal is one of the 
best educational periodicals published. It has been of 
inestimable value to me in suggesting new ideas and 
in reminding me of the best of the old. 
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EUTHENICS, THE SCIBNCE OF CONTROLLA- 
BLE ENVIRONMENT. By Ellen H. Richards. 
Boston: Whitcomb & -Barrows. Cloth. 165 pp. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

Mrs. Richards is the master mind in scholarly equip- 
ment for the treatment of the science of right living, 
physically and socially. She has written much, and 
has always been both wholesome and relishing, but 
never has she put forth a book that was more enriched 
by scholarship or more appetizing in presentation than 
“Euthenics,” a title so old and classic as to be wholly 
new in this age in which it is not easy to take time to 
study Demosthenes, Heroditus, and Aristotle, whose 
wisdom has been neglected until a common word with 
them is wholly uncommon with us. 

Mrs. Richards insists that better living conditions are 
the first step toward higher human efficiency. This 
book contains more vital information in less than two 
hundred pages than most books of scientific facts get 
into twice the space. This is possible because of her 
extended reading and study combined with pedagogical 
skill and literary art. 

Not a fact is stated for the sake of the informa- 
tion, but rather as a suggestion of an important 
thought. This is one of the rare books of the season 
for home and school, for preacher and statesman. 


COLLINS'S PRACTICAL ALGEBRA. First Year 
Course, By Joseph V. Collins, Ph. D., professor of 
mathematics, State Normal school, Stevens Point, 
Wis. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 301 pp. Price, 85 cents, 
The work of Professor Collins at the Stevens Point 

(Wisconsin) State Normal school has attracted much at- 

tention. His methods are new, his point of view is 

quite a departure, and the results are reputed to be 
wholly unusual. He has been able to teach algebra in 
the first year in the high school so as to have all the 
class understand the subject readily. As a result, he is 
able to present here an extremely simple book for first- 
year courses, omitting everything unessential, and treat- 
ing everything essential, so that it is not unduly difficult 
or obscure. It teaches together related processes and 
topics, provides abundant clear suggestions to the stu- 
dent, and encourages proving and checking results. It 
correlates algebra with physics, geometry, and other 
branches of mathematics, and contains a large number 
of practical and informational exercises and problems. 

It recognizes modern demands in the teaching of alge- 

bra, and aims to make the study of elementary algebra 

of practical value to those who leave school without 
entering college, yet at the same time it meets the re- 
quirements of the college entrance examination board. 

The book is published in small, convenient shape for 

the pocket, with fair size of type page, but small 

margins. 


FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. By Alexis Everett 
Frye. Most elementary geography ever written by 
Mr. Frye. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Copiously illustrated. 156 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

This is an exceptionally beautiful, sensible, helpful 
“First Book in Geography.” It is a book that can be 
used wisely with pupils in the third and feurth grades, 
by which time children can readily take up geography 
in a fuller sense. In this book Mr. Frye has made an 
entirely new book, new in its plan because it is for 
children younger than any for whom he has ever made 
a geography. He has also made a geography quite un- 
like any that any one has ever made before. This book 
gives a delightful and vivid account of real people as 
they really live in all parts of the world, and it also gives 
an interesting account of the way they work to get a 
living. The 240 beautiful pictures ard maps make it 
a treasure house of interest as well as of information. 
It is without question the most richly illustrated school 
book ever sent out for third- and fourth-grade pupils. 
The pictures are the highest type of costly wood en- 
graving. Nearly aJl subjects are photographs, with 
child life as the central thought. To pupils of this age, 
good pictures and maps often teach more than text. 
This book lays much stress on the study of location of 


















important places. With this.in view the maps outline 
boldly the facts to be impressed on the memory, and do 
not bury them in myriads of details. After each les- 
son are questions to aid in the study of the text. The 
questions direct the mind to leading thoughts. 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
By David Snedden, Ph.D. Riverside Hducational 
Monographs. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. Cloth. 85 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
First of all, let it be said that high praise is due the 

‘Houghton, Mifflin Company for issuing an educational 

library delightfully printed and bound, new, vital books, 

for thirty-five cents. Dr. Snedden has given much at- 
tention to this subject, is a careful student of educa- 
tional problems, and a clear, vigorous writer, and he is 
in all respects at his best in this volume, in which he 
speaks his convictions in an informing and interesting 


manner. 
~ 


MANUAL..OF PHYSICAL .GEOGRAPHY. By 
Frederick V..Emerson of the University of Missouri. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. S8yvo. Cloth. 
291 pp. Price, $1.40, net. 

A well-arranged and comprehensive treatment of an 
important subject. It. deals with all those branches 
that are included in the general term “physical geogra- 
phy,” such as climate, atmosphere, winds, minerals, 
strata, streams, ocean, volcanism, glaciation, soils, etc., 
Nothing under these various heads seems to have been 
overlooked. The plan of the book is quite different 
from that in general use. It is almost entirely made 
up of the Socratic method, comparatively little being 
in the form of direct statement. It is possible that 
there is a value in such a form, specially because the 
student cannot indulge in‘an act of memory, but must 
search out the right reply to the questions. And yet 
such a method would seem to necessitate the use of 
other yolumes to secure information on the points 
raised by the interrogations, It is not for us to argue 
pro or con for the method the author uses so largely; 
its value or thé lack of it will be found by practice. 
But the work is a worthy contribution to a great 
theme. a 


CALVERT OF MARYLAND. By James Otis. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 166 
pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Another of that imteresting series of stories of the 
early British colonies along the coast of America, and 
for the telling of which Mr. Otis seems to be admirably 
adapted. His facts are trustworthy, and the manner 
in which he tells them must be fascinating to the chil- 
dren. In this work he tells the story of the settlement 
of Maryland, with Lord Baltimore, Clayborne, and oth- 
ers as the chief figures in the limelight. The fights 
with the Indians are thrillingly told, and the many ad- 
ventures of the explorers are full of interest. There is 
a fine bundle of authentic history wrapped up in these 
charming stories by Otis. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“Down Home with Jennie Allen.” By Grace Donworth. Price, 
$1.50. ——‘‘Uncle Remus and the Little Boy.’ By Joel Chandler Harris. 


——‘‘Woodland Paths.’”” By Winthrop Packard. Price, $1.20.—— 
“With Stevenson in Samoa.” By H. J. Moors. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. : 

“‘Wentworth’s Plane Geometry.’”’” Revised by George Wentworth 
and D. E. Smith. Price, 80 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Science of Being Well.” By W. D. Wattles. Price, $1.00. 
Holyoke, Mass.: Elizabeth Towne. 

“Bohemia and the Cechs.”” By W.S. Monroe. Price, $3.00. Boston: 
L. C, Page & Co. 

“The Grand Canyon of Arizona—How to See It.” By George 
Wharton James. Pricey $1.50.—‘‘The Iliad of Homer.” Two vol- 
umes. Translated by Prentiss Cummings. Price, $3.00. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

‘‘A Square Look into Eternity.” By J. C. Jensen. Price, $1.00. Den- 
ver: J.C. Jensen. 

“High School English.” Book One. By A. R. Brubacher and 
D. E. Snyder. Price, $1.00. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Siegfried, the Dragon-Slayer.”” Retold by D. F. Madeley. Price, 
$1.50.——“Wagner’s Siegfried.” Translated by Oliver Huckel. Price, 
75 cents.——*‘‘Folk Tales from Many Lands.” Retold by Lillian Gask. 
Price, $1.50.——‘‘Thoreau’s Walden.” Price, $2 00.-—‘‘George Eliot 
—Scenes and People in Her Novels.” By C. S. Olcott. Price, $2.00. 
“Old Greek Nature Stories.” By F. A. Farrar. Price, $1.50 —— 
“True Dog Stories.” By Lilian Gask. Price, $1.50. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

“The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of Language.” By Hud- 
son Maxim. Price, $2.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

“Rhymes of Home.” By Bur, Johnson. Price, $1.00.——‘*When 
America Became a Nation.” Tudor Jenks. Price, $1.25. “Dor- 
othy Brooks’ Vacation.” Price. $1.50.——‘'The Wireless Station at 
Silver Fox Farm.”’ By James Otis. Price, $1.50. New York: T.Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

“Dixie Kitten.”” By Eva March Tappan. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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From Weak to Strong 


The Physicians of the Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
U.S. A., Oculists of years’ standing, carefully prepare the 


Murine Eye Remedies 


in the Company’s Laboratory. These Remedies are the result of 
their Clinical, Hospital and Private Practice, and they have found 
from their years’ of experience with Children’s Eyes, that two 
drops of Murine in each Eye cf the Growing Child is of inestimable 
value. Murine is an Eye Tonic and they know, if it is used 
regularly, that it Tones the Eye of the Growing Child and in many 
instances obviates the use of Glasses, and is it not reasonable that 
Glasses when not required will retard the development of a young 
and growing Eye? 

Murine, through its Tonic effect, Stimulates Healthy Circulation 
and thus promotes the normal development of the Eye. We do 
not believe there is a Mother who has used Murine in her own 
Eyes and in the Eyes of the members of her family who would be 
without it, or who is not willing to speak of its Merits as The 
Household Friend. 

The Child in the Schooltoom Needs Murine 

Murine contains no harmful or prohibited Drugs and conforms 
to the Laws of the Country. 

Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Pre tions everywhere will 
supply Murine and tell you of its gratifying results. 

Samples and Instructive Literature cheerfully sent by Mail to 
interested applicants. 

Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Mention this Journal and the Sample will be Liberal. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


By Ropert L. SHort, Cleveland Technical High School, 
and WILLIAM H, Etson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, A first-year course for industrial and tech- 





nical courses. The book treats arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry side by sidé, making each help the other. 
Abundant problems and reviews are included. 


Half leather. 186 pages. $1.00 


TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


By C. E. LINEBARGER, Lake View High School, Chicago. 
An eminently teachable book. It sets forth principles 
clearly, gives modern industrial applications, and fully 
meets the official requirements for secondary school 
physics. Cloth. 480 pages. $1.25 


BOOK KEEPING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE 


By W. H. Wuicam, Crane Technical High School, 
Chicago, and O. D. FREDERICK, Tully High School, 
Chicago. Combines study of essentials with actual 
business practice. The course is supplied with all needed 
business paper and bianks for the actual transaction of 
daily trade. 

TYext-book, cloth. 150 pages. $1.00 

Blanks and Business Papers at net prices 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


D. G. HEATH & CO, 


Boston - - - NewYork - - - Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be. inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 














MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association; Madison, 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

October 24, 25, 26: Handicrafts. con- 
ference, Chicago. 

October 26-27: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 
November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 
November 14-18: National Municipal 
League, Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 17-18-19. Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 28: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 
November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 

coln. 
December 2], 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-28-29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


>. 
— 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

WATERVILLE. .. Edward... Wins- 
low Hall, emeritus professor of 
modern Jangifa@ges and librarian at 
Colby College, died at his home on 
Main street September 9, after a long 
illness caused by a complication of 
diseases and a general breakdown. 
Professor Hall was born in Portland 
September 9, 1849, and was prepared 
for college in the schools of that city, 
having been a classmate of the late 
Thomas B. Reed and other promi- 
He was graduated from 


nent men. 
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Colby in 1862, and for a time during 
the .Civik War was engaged in the 
treasury department in Washington. 
He returned to Waterville to succeed 
Rev. Smith, author’ of 
“America,” as professor of modern 
languages at Colby, and held that 
position for twenty-five years, then 
taking charge of the library. During 
his professorship he studied in Ger- 
many and France. In ali, he had 
been connected with the college 
forty-eight years. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MILFORD. Miss Ella M. Powers, 
the educational author, is elected 
upon the school board of this town. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The will of Laura J. 
Gerry, who was a teacher in the 
Capen primary school, makes bene- 
ficiari¢és of pupils and teachers in two 
South Boston schools. She directs 
that her library of reference books be 
placed in the Benjamin Dean school 
for the usé of teachers in the’ pri- 
mary schools of the Thomas N. Hart 
school] district. Her collections of 
birds, animals, minerals, and the pic- 
tures which she used in language 
work are to be placed in the Dean 
primary school, also, for the use of 
the teachers. Her executor is  in- 
structed to secure some work of art 
for $50 and place it in the room 
where she last served in the Capen 
school. Her photographic ‘camera 
and tripod are left to the Thomas N. 
Hart school for the use of the pupils. 
A legacy of $300 is provided for the 
Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation. 

NEWTON. It was with sincere 
regret that the school authorities and 
parents of Newton parted with 
Charles L. Kirschner, who had filled 
the position of principal of the New- 
ton Technical high school so effi- 
ciently during the past year, and the 
announcement as fo his successor 
was awaited with much interest.. It 
was, therefore, with much pleasure 
that the appointment of Irving O. 
Palmer, who has been for several 
years the head of the science depart- 
ment of the Newton Classical high 
school, was received. Mr. Palmer is 
well and favorably known, not only 
in Newton, but in a much wider edu- 
cational field, because of his contri- 
butions to the scientific text-books of 
the day; he is also an active member 
of many scientific societies. To his 
students in the Newton high school 
Mr. Palmer has been an ideal in- 
structor,—an earnest, painstaking 
worker of tremendous energy, and an 
absolutely sincere, genuine man, who 
wins the respect and loyalty of all of 
his pupils. The greatest confidence 
is felt that, under Mr. Palmer’s skil- 
ful direction, the many lines of work 
so effectively begun during the first 
year of the school’s existence will be 
carried on in a manner that will be 
entirely satisfactory to all who have 
the cause of the Newton Technical 
school at heart, 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ene 


ARKANSAS. 
Cc. S. Barnett has been re-elected 
superintendent of the Eureka 


Springs school for a term of three 
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THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE, 


How to Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisoning 


- LEADING medical authorities have demon- 


Strated by actual test that the dust 
tals, stores, d 


y 


sensible conclusion, then, is that the 
way to eliminate dust is by treating wooden 
floors with a preparation that will hold 
permanently every particle of dust and mi- 
cro-organism coming in contact with it. 
That such a line of reasoning is correct is 
demonstrated by every floor .on which 
Standard Floor Dressing is used. This 
dressing, while not intended for household use, 
is prepared for use in schools and all pub- 
lic buildings having floors of wood. 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent., or Practically elimi- 
nated. With the disappearance of dust, of 
course, follows the destruction of every 
disease-germ, for Standard Fldor 
aay germicidal properties that effectu- 
a ispose of every micro-organism 
upon floors treated with it. re 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs, and so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. 
It possesses properties that preserve the 
wood itself, preventing it from splintering 
and cracking. Then, again, floors treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing are easier to 
sweep. The dressing does not evaporate; in 
fact, three or four applications a year with 
the Standard Oiler should prove sufficient to 
obtain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in use, we make 
the. following remarkable offer: We will, on 
request of those in ~ of any scho:'!. 
college, hospital, or public building of any 
character, treat the floor one room or 
corridor with Standard Floor Dressing. This 
demonstration will be made at eur own e-+- 
pense. 

To localities far re- 
moved from our age:- 
cies, we will send free 
cone, with a dire--- 

ons for applying: ~ 

Write for es OE 
“Dust and Its. Dan- 
gers,” and for testimv- 
nials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 
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years. Professor Barnett has been 
at the head of these schools contin- 
uously for the past twenty-one 
years, having accepted the position 
in 1889. We know of no other teacher 
in the state who has remained in 
charge of any of our public schools 
for so long a time, and we congratu- 
late Professor Barnett on the great 
good he has done in the Bureka 
Springs schools, and also upon his 
re-election for so long a term. The 
board of directors are planning 
some needed improvements for next 
year. The term will be lengthened 
and the salaries of the teachers 
raised. Another year will be added 
to the high school. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Under Superin- 
tendent Calvin N. Kendall, this city 
goes far a-field for its teachers, 
seeking the best regardless of the 
place from which they come. The 
following appointments in the 
Manual Training high school by 
Principal Milo H. Stuart illustrate 
this, The newly-appointed instruc- 
tors are: W. Seott Hiser, formerly 
supervisor of manual training in the 
Richmond schools, who will teach 
mechanical drawing; G. F. Baxter, 
former assistant instructor in wood 
working at Purdue University; 
Earle M. Staussacher of Mentmount, 
Wis., and Charles H. Hawk of Iowa 
State University, who will teach in 
the manual training department; 
Byron D. Neff of Higin, Ill., instruc- 
tor in mathematics; Walter D. 
Davison of Superior, Wis., instructor 
in civics; Miss Blizabeth Jasper, 
formerly of Pratt Institute, who will 
teach art; Miss Margaret Pritchard. 
formerly of the Latin department of 
the Franklin (Ind.) high school, in- 
structor in Latin; Miss May Taber of 
the city schools, who will teach 
cooking; Miss Cora M. Halsey, 
formerly of public school No. 8, in- 
structor in history; Miss Edith 
Flifer, from Boston School of Gym- 
nastics, who will have charge of the 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! | 


NEVER So large a business! 


NEVER more friends of the “Holden System.” 


NEVER 


adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 


material with cheap wood pulp. 


ALWAYS, 


for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. 


Free 


Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 


You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and: 


Inside Protection. 


Samples and Information Free. 


Ee Holden Patent Book CoverCompany 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


physical culture work for 
and Miss Hope Davis, Miss Belle 
Middlekauff, and Miss Wynne 
Lackersteen, who come from Wis- 
consin to instruct in English. 

RICHMOND. No city: in the 
state has suffered such losses of 
teachers from promotion elsewhere 
as has this city. The principal of 
the high school went to the Tacoma 
high school; George E. Hamilton of 
the Latin department of the high 
school becomes editor and associate 
manager of D. C. Heath & Co. W. 
Scott Hiser of the manual training 
work goes to Indianapolis. These 
are samples of the way other cities 
regard the corps of teachers that 
Superintendent T. A. Mott has 
gathered about him. 


girls, 





ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Archibald C. Boyd, 
professor in the Boston University 
law school, and a prominent legal 
authority, died shortly aften ten 
o’clock September 11, after he had 
suffered an attack of cerebral 
hemorrhage. Archibald Campbell 
Boyd has been professor of law at 
the Boston University law school 
since October, 1904. He was born 
at St. Stephen, N. B., June 24, 1866, 
the son of John and Janet (Camp- 
bell) Boyd. He received his early 
education in the Calais (Me.) schools, 
and was graduated with honors from 
Dartmouth College in 1889. During 
his course there he received several 
prizes for oratory and _ rhetoric. 
After two years in busin2ss, he en- 
tered the law school of Boston Uni- 
versity, remaining there one year. 
Subsequently he entered the law 
school of the University of Minne- 
sota, where he took the degree -of 
LL.B. in 1897. From 1892 to 1897 he 
was a member of the editorial staff 
of the West Publishing Company of 
St. Paul. He then spent some time 
with the Edward Thompson Com- 
pany‘ of Northport, N. Y., and for 
four years was the chief reviewing 
editor of the American’ Law Ency- 
clopedia Company. He traveled ex- 
tensively, and was a member of the 
bar of Maine, New York, and Minne- 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy, 


Sota. In 1904 he became professor 
at the Boston University law school, 
at the same time that his brother, 
John Merrill Boyd, was made secre- 
tary of the faculty. His subjects in- 
cluded criminal law, partnership, 
wills, and administration. He was 
the author of several legal works. 


DE KALB. Colonel Isaac L. El- 
wood, who died here on September 
11, at the age of seventy-seven, made 
the famous state normal school of 
this city possible by his generous 
provision for its establishment. 
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OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont 
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FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
, SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Examinations: September 28, October 1 
and 5. 3 to6p.m. 


Enrollment: September 26 to October 6. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 


mailed on application 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

FRESNO. Theodore Kearney of 
this city, who recently died, be- 
queathing $500,000 to. the University 
_of California, left this for his monu- 
ment: “Warning: Here lies the body 
of M. Theodore Kearney, a visionary 
who thought he could teach the aver- 
age farmer, and particularly raisin 
growers, some of the rudiments of 
sound business management. For 
eight years he worked strenuously at 
his task, and at the end of that time 
he was no further ahead than at the 
beginning. The effort killed him.” 

——_——-0-- -0-@-6--e-—___—_ 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


There have been 2,629 attending the 
summer session at Columbia Univer- 
sity, an increase of 680 over last 
year, which was the largest attend- 
ance in the history of the session at 
the university. The women outnum- 
bered the men, therelative figures 
being 1,615 and 1,118. Of the number 
attending, 1,077 were old students, an 
increase of a little more than 200; 
while the matriculation in the univer- 
sity was 1,206, a gain of about 
250. An interesting feature of 
the session was the number 
of teachers in attendance, 1,700 
being on the list, while there 
were less than 1,200 a year ago. 
Of these, 596 were in elementary 
schools, 374 in secondary schools, 140 
in higher educational institutions, 85 
in normal school, 176 were school 
principals, 115 school supervisors, and 
77 school superintendents. Every 
state in the un‘on, with the exception 
of Wyoming, was represented among 
the students, while all the insular and 
non-contiguous territories, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and the Panama Canal Zone have 
also sent representatives. The great- 
est gains in attendance this year 
came from the Southern Central 
states, where the number has been 
nearly doubled, and the far Western 
states, where it has more than 
doubled. As usual, New York state 
led, with 1,052 students, of whom 
786 came from the city; while New 
Jersey followed, with 199, and Penn- 
sylvania was third, with 173. Then 
came Ohio, 99; Virginia, 85; Mary- 
land, 82; Indiana, 69; Massachusetts, 
64; Georgia, 57;- Tennessee, 51; 
Texas, 49; Connecticut, 49: North 
Carolina, 48; Illinois, 48; Michigan, 
86; District of Columbia, 35; Ala- 
bama, 33; Wisconsin, 32; and South 
Carolina, 30. Foreign countries rep- 
resented were: Bulgaria, Canada, 
Cuba, Denmark, England, France, 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Russia, 
South Africa, and Sweden, the larg- 
est numbers being 19 from Canada 
and 9 from China. 

Lewis A. Rhoades, professor of 
Germanic languages and literatures 
in Ohio State University, died in 
Columbus, Ohio, August 30. 


William James, many years a 
teacher of psychology at Harvard 
College, author, and dean of Ameri- 
can philosophers, died August 
26 at his summer home at Cho- 
corua, N. HH. Professor James 
had suffered with heart disease 
for several years; he had had 
periods of prostration, but recently 
had seemed to. regain some of 
his original health and a few months 
ago had gone abroad to be at the 
bedside of his brother, Henry, who 
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FREE N 
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spondence, to others, ten dollars. One copy of self-teaching Palmer Method 


Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 
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THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, 


- New York City 








was ill. After Henry James’s re- 
covery, the brothers and members of 
the family of William James made 
a tour of the Continent and had 
come to Chocorua only a week ago. 
Professor James was unconscious 
two hours before he died. 

William James was born in New 
York city January 11, 1842, the son 
of Rev. Henry James, a Swedenbor- 
gian minister. His early education 
was in private schools and from tu- 
tors; he entered the Lawrence Scien- 
tific school of Harvard University in 
1861 and studied there for two years. 
He did not take his bachelor’s de- 
gree, but a few years later entered 
the Harvard Medical school, whence 
he was graduated in 1870. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Ph. D. 
and Litt. D. from Padua in 1893, LL. 
D. from Princeton in 1896, from 
Edinburgh in 1902 and from MHar- 
vard in 1905. 

From 1872 until 1880 he was an 
instructor at Harvard in compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology; from 
1880 until 1885 assistant professor 
of philosophy; from 1885 until he re- 
tired in 1907 he held a full profes- 
sorship in the department of philos- 
ophy at Harvard, and gave particu- 
lar attention to instruction in the 
elements of psychology. One of the 


most popular courses for sophomores | 


and juniors up to a few years ago 
was one in which Professors 
Palmer, Royce, and James taught 
jointly, Palmer taking the history of 
philosophy, Royce the principles of 
logic and James the principles of 
psychology. 


The General Education Board re- 
cently appropriated $60,000 to Mari- 
etta College toward the $300,000 en- 
dowment fund which that institu- 
tion is now raising. 





The Western Reserve University 
was recently the recipient of a. gift 
of $250,000 from H. M. Hanna, who 
had previously endowed the medical 
department of the university. 


A contingent bequest. to Williams 
College, the value of which was not 
immediately apparent, was the only 
bequest of a public nature in the 
will of the late J. Edward Simmons, 
president of the Fourth National 
bank, filed in New York for probate. 
Mr. Simmons died at Mohonk Lake 
last month. After the payment of 
a number of bequests, the résidue 
of the estate is left in trust for Mrs. 
Julia Simmons, the testator’s widow. 
The value of the estate is not given, 
the petition accompanying the will 
merely stating that the personal es- 
tate is worth over $100,000. 


—~ 
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Census for 1910 up to August 27. 


Popul’t’n. Popul’t’n. 

1910. 1900. Gain. 
Michigan ..2,810,173 2,420,982 389,191 
St. Louis... 687,029 575,238 111,791 
Pittsburg . 533,905 451,512 82,4938 
Detroit - 465,766 285,704 180,062 
Washington 331,069 278,718 52,351 
Jersey City 267,779 266,438 61,346 





Columbus 181,548 125,560 .55,988 
Atlanta 154,839 89,872 64,967 
Davenport 43,028 35,254 7,774 
Milwaukee 373,857 285,315 88,542 
Des Moines 86,368 62,1389 24,229 
Scott Co... 14302 13,188 1,119 


Columbus, Wis. 2,523 2,349 174 
Indianapolis 233,650 169,164 64,486 


Albany 100,253 94,151 6,102 
Newark 347,469 246,070 101,399 
Scranton .. 129,867 102,026 27,841 
Schenectady 72,826 31,682 41,144 
Syracuse .. 137,249 108,374 28,875 
Pittsburg .. 533,905 451,512 82,393 
Englew’d SREB Ss bs. sic sted: é‘Je 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


iN ao ee Fifth Ave. 
—— Fpepenth ‘Col, 405 C Bldg. 
Waaning es, Deng Bldg. 


FISHER™"AGENCY ER™=" AGENCY 


Bxcellent facilities for Senchers in every Part 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


‘R MANUAL. 
The Teachers’ je oe ar Association of N. E. 


EDWARL W. ence Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885. * Tel. Hay. 975-4. 


™“TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 esyisten's 


4 20 Beyisten St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from rT 77 authorities. 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


EDUCATORS 


Resalts Unequalled 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high co positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 
We need more teachers at once for fall 


NEW ENGLAND "SS 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 


ry h School English—Book One....Brubacher & i Seater Charlies E. Merrill Co. , N. ¥. $1.00 00 
tudy in Latin Abstract Substantives The Macmillan Co., 

Foik Tales from Many Lands ®. ¥: Crowell & Co., 

True Dog Steries “6 

Old Greek Nature Stories + 

The Wireless Station et Silver Fox Farm.. 





BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 











Positive persona] recommenda- 
— FEE, $1 00. wale in 
101 TREMONT ST.. 


sosron ” EXGHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y. M,C. A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 





“ 
“ 
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Henry Holt & Co. ; * 


L. C. ress & Co., ae 
Roosevelt Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y, 
Young Lane & Co., 
James: Little, Brown & "Co., 
Kendali(Ed] Harper & Bros. 
Went- worth & Smith Ginn & Co. 
Rambles with = Ame Tearle Duffield & Co., N. 
With Stevenson i fs faa: Lnbcovsh¥ee Srvvavevkbe Moors Small, Maynard & Co. re 
Down Home with  Jemade. Allen Donworth ‘‘ 

Woodland Paths me 
Uncle Remus and the Little Boy ’ 
The Prodigious Hic mes & 
Porcelain of All ( — ries 
Science of Being W 


Farrar 
. Otis 
J 


ss “ 


Mad Shepherds 
The Mirage of the Re 


Bohemia and the Cec 

African Game Trails 
Atonement 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona 
Twain’s Travels in History 
Wentworth’s Plane Ge 


lal lash oceeal 


Boston 
N. ¥. 
Boston 

» 
Boston 


“ 6 


Johnson Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y¥. 
Hobson Frederick Stokes Co., - 
Wattles Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 


“—e 


“ iad 


Prom 
sss 


Popul’t’n. Popul't’n. 
1910. 1900. 
14,498 
6,188 
432 
13,152 


Popul’t’n. Popul’t’n. 
1910. 19Qu. 

South Bend 53,684 35,999 
Ft. Wayne 63,988 45,115 
Sacramento 44,696 29,282 
Bayonne .. 55,545 32,722 
Jersey City 267,779 206,433 61,346 
Hoboken 70,324 59,864 10,960 
Oklahoma 1,651,951 790,391 861,560 
Washington 331,069 278,718 52,351 
Wilmington 87,411 76,508 .10,903 
Rhode Is,.. 542,474 428,556 114,118 
Temple 10,993 7,065 3,928 
Opelousas 4,623 2,951... 1,672 
Rock Isl’d.. 24,335 19,493 4,842 
Cumberl’d 21,8389. 17,128. 4,711 
Columbus 181,548 © 125,560 55,988 
Decatur 4,228 3,114 1,114 
New Decatur 6,118 
Marion 7,093 
Marble 887 
Montgomery 1,789 
Carson, City’ .. 2,466, 
Brownsville 10517 
Putnam 7,280 
Ashland 901 


Gain. 
17,685 
18,818 
15,414 
22,823 


Harrison .. 
Minot. City. . 
No. Minot.. 
Middleton. . 
McAlester 12,954 
Coleman . 3046 
Kansas City 248,381 
New Haven 133,605 
Col. Spr’gs 29,078 

eport® 102,054 

rtford 98,915 


Niag»Falls. 0445 
auth. 
Akron war 
Bvahsvilie, ii 7 
Porto Rico rye 012 
Hotistin . .f ) 78,800 
i ‘Paul... * 214,744 
ento , 514,913 
ive 07 


5st ala 

C “ineinuath kn 
‘5 

8,838 


Hamden 
Bonham ae 4s 844 


“« 


953,243 164, 769 
44,633 34.167 
168,065 51,679 
8i;416- 16,497 
78,916" 17,110 
325, 38,561 
4626 1,224 
6,460 2,378 
fy Pee Ee 


Bloognington 


—$—_ 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BOYDEN, M. A, 





NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcuBvukRG, Mass. 
both sexes, For catalogues adoress 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 


Stave 





Massachusetts.” 
for the peda— 
of teachers of 
ASBURY Pit- 


STATE F NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

oeducational. Department 
gogical and technica! trainin 
the commercial subjects. 5 
MAN, Principal. 








Popul’t’n. Popul’t’n. 
1910. 1900. 
21,262 7,816 

8,321 4,888 
112,571 87,565 
24,199 17,248 
14,817 14,509- 
1,568 659 
29,494 18,891 
1,598 
1,213 
2,241 
1,102 
4,732 
4,835 
66,950 
8,609 


Jackson 
Lansford 
Gr. Rapids 
Moline 
Ann Arbor. 
Christ’nb’g 
Lynchburg 
Toppenish 
Pine River. 
Windsor 
Harvard 
Denton 
Galena 
Peoria 
Eastwood 
Detroit . 465,766 
St. Louis... 687,029 
Waterbury 73,141 
Toledo 168,497 
Wallace 3,000 
Battle Crk 25,267 
Jackson 31,433 
Flint 38,55 
Mobile 51,521 
Kalamazoo 39,437 
Buffalo . 423,715 
Denver 213,381 
Boone 10,345 
New Albany 25,275 
Connellsville 12,845 
Stratford 5,712 
Longmont 4,256 
Hawkinsvy’l 8,420 
Staunton 5,048 
Sault Ste. 
Marie ... 
Glen Ridge 
Ft. Monroe 
Ridley Pk. 
Bryant y 
Fitzgerald 
Lawton 
Abilene : 
San Angelo 
Amarillo 


10,850 

2,296 

285,704 160,062 

575,238 111,791 

45,859 27,282 

181,822 36,675 
2,265 
18,563 
~ 25,180 
13,103 
38,469 
24,404 
352,387 

133,859 ......- 


2,615 
3,260 
1,804 
1,761 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the issue of Harper’s Weekly 
for September 10. Sydney Brooks 
writes upon “The Women’s War in 
England,” and tells of.the prospects 
for the female suffrage movement. 
Frank Marshall White contributes an 
amusing article upon pawnbrokers’ 
sales, entitled “A Corporation of 
‘Uncles.’” Other articles in this 
issue are an appreciatiou of Gov- 
ernor Wilson of Kentucky, by 
Charles Johnston; “Baiting the Um- 
pire,” by George Jean Nathan; and 
an account of the new Simmons bill, 
to abate our plague of insects, by 
Robert A. Sanborn. This number 
contains a thrilling story by James 
Francis Dwyer, and the usual edito- 
rial, humor, 2nd financial features. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 





B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


The first opportunity to see a real 
airship at close range will be af- 
forded at B. F. Keith’s theatre next 
week. Up to this time the thousands 
who have seen the flights at the 
Harvard aero meet have not had an 
opportunity to come in close contact 
with either the aviators who have be- 
eome famous or the machines. Mr. 
’ Keith has arranged to have one of 
the great racers placed on the stage 
and shown in full operation, while au 
aviator who has become world fam- 
ous will tell some of his experiences. 
After this the andiences will be in- 
yited to come upon the stage and get 
a close view of this ‘wonderful 
“machine. This will only be one re- 
markable feature in a bill of novel- 
ties. Something equally wonderful 
will be shown in the mammoth pro- 
duction called “Sherman’s Enchant- 
ment. In this living figures in 
beautiful groupings are shown, and 
these dissolve in full view of the 
audience, other groupings appearing 
in their places. There has never 
been anything just like this wonder- 
ful transformation on the stage, and 
the groupings themselves are said to 
be far and away ahead of anything 
previously given. Another big fea- 
ture will be Marshall P. Wilder. the 
world-famous. humorist; b. A. Rolfe 
and his big company of “Ro)foni- 
ans,”’ said to be the greatest musical 
combination ever seen in vaudeville; 
Robert Henry Hodge, in “Bil 
Blithers, Bachelor’; Wright and 
Dietrich, the singers: Chassino, the 
shadowgraphist; and others. 


— " 
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UBIQUITOUS. 


“Now, my little son,” said Mr. 
Winks, softly, “ you must remember 
that wherever you go and whatever 
you do there is always an eye that is 
forever fixed upon you. Do you 
know whose eye it is, bobbie?’ 

“Yeth, pepper.” lisped Bobbie. 
“Mithter Roothvelth.”—Judge. 





“Now, Tommie,” said the teacher, 
you may give me an example of a 
coincidence.” 

““Why—er,” said Tommie, with 
some hesitation, “why—er—why me 
fadder and me mudder was both 
married on de same day.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


6 





“Now, children, what is this?’ 
asked the teacher, holding up the 
picture of a zebra. 

“It looks to me like a horse in a 
bathing suit,” answered a little boy. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


HONEST GENIUS. 

The editor wrote: “Dear Madame: 
The verses entitled ‘The Kiss’ are 
very clever. Can you assure me that 
they are original?” 

The authoress answered: “Sir: Not 
quite. “The Kiss’ was a_ collabora- 
tion.”—Cleveland Leader. 





A bride is a person who has been 
talked into promising to work the 
balance of her life for her board and 
clothes.—Daily News. 


TEACHER’S AGENCIES. 





“Training Teachers are in demand now. There is not a properly equipped 

teacher of manual training or domestic science in the countsy who is not 

wanted somewhere at a salary, if only teacher and place could be brought together. 
That is the work of a teachers’ agency. When Superintendent Phillips wanted to introduce 
education in Birmingham, Ala., he 1o us January 19, 1910, and we recom- 
se, whom he | N. ¥., decioed to establish a depart- 

by . When Waverly, ment of industrial education, Sv per- 
ye wrote to us J 6, 1910. e mended aman, and he is now at 

work. When a man was wanted to teach manual training in Galva, Jll., Superintendent 






White wrote to us July 9, 1910, and we recommended a New York man, who was duly elected. 
None of these men would have known of these places, none of these places would have known 
of these men, had not application been made toana that makes it a study PLACE 
to know, just where a man will fit,and get tbe it teachers into the right 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W, BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, *”* ‘sts, **- 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling yn positions in Colleges, State Norms} 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want reona) service, write ua. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


‘ 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° itt Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to Coll 


MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


FOREIGN =«superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
apne ng every REIGN. ot Iestenction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 
or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECI ALI STS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
High, fad pave | and Normal Schools and Colleges in F enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some yg +e Bys- 
tem of music and drawing secure Atma Lon to $70 per month. For further 
——, “ae be pn i meme R ¥ ger ag ew . Le veces & co 
C. ¥. utlding, Harrisburg, Pa., mfpire Building, Denver, Cole. 
712-16 Trintty Ave. atlanta. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


e ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H SABIN 
Pres. : Sec. and Treas. 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cap 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.29220 c2Pssmiss°" 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A fuperior agency for supeticr 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school cH cials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
» 





eo) a ee 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every partof the country. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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There is a Good Reason 
WHY THE STUDENT SHOULD CHOOSE 
THE SCHOOL WHICH TEACHES THE 


REMINGTON 


She knows the reason—So does the Schvol 
man—So does everyone 


The MOST Positions and 
The BEST positions are 
REMINGTON POSITIONS 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 
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NOTABLE LECTURES ON BOYS 


By A. E. Winship 
Boston 


Unsurpassed in Interest, Information or Inspiration 


Mr. Winship has been an exceedingly 
attractive lecturer on Boys for a quarter of 
a century. He has lectured in every state 
in the union, and in more than half of the 
states every year for twenty-five years. In 
more than one hundred cities he has lec- 
tured in more than ten different years. 


LECTURES ON BOYS 


Boys as an Asset 
Boys as a Liability 
The New Boy 
Making Boys Manly 


These may be given singly or as a series. 


For dates, address 


Cc. W. SOUTHWORTH, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master. 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. 1 feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining sach aspiendid position 
forme. I meghnem | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very eppy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, [ am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss ———. Sbe already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. if you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss —— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“{ have been very much pieased with the work of your 
Agency in kceping me well bao in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreeiate your services yery 
weuek tadeee. 

“ Thanking you fer your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.’’ 

Oalls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular, 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F, PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone, 











Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a no1mal depart- 
meat which adequately equips for commercial teacl 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, cali or telephone ‘or further inlormation 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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